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the stage is a reflection of the 

modes and morals of its audience. 
When the historian or the novelist or the 
dramatist wishes to write of a people 
now dead, he turns not only to the works 
of their autobiographical writers, but to 
the dramatists of those times as well. 

If the historian of the future look 
back on the drama of the present English 
stage, he will find the popular plays were 
of the order of ‘* Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,’’ which is a true reflection of-the 
better class of London society of this 
day. Hewill find that the racing drama, 
such as the ‘‘ Prodigal Daughter,’’ was 
very much in evidence, because the 
English are essentially a nation of race- 
goers. He will find a reflection of the 
East End in the “Lights of London,’’ 
and the Englishman’s love for Tommy 
Atkins in ‘‘ Youth’’ and many kindred 
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i is a fact well acknowledged that 


THE FRENCH QUADRILLE DANCERS. 


plays. In Paris, he will find that there 
is more music and more that is trivial 
and risqué, but that is because the French 
audience is itself trivial and fond of all 
that bears the taint of immorality. The 
Parisian stage is more artistic in its detail 
to-day than is that of any other country, 
and so are the Parisians. In: Berlin, he 
will find the German’s love for the 
higher schools af music, the heavy 
tragedy, and the crisp drama of society ; 
for these people have the depth of feel- 
ing for one, and the quick intelligence 
for the other. 

And what will the historian of the 
future learn of the American stage dur- 
ing the past ten years? He will find a 
curious hodge-podge of farce-comedy, 
tank drama, and an unbroken series of 
managerial experiments, good or bad 
according to the manager’s opinion of 
the American mind and natural taste for 
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amusement. Our comedies are trans- 
lated for the most part from the German 
and French, our melodramas are imported 
with their actors and scenery from Lon- 
don, and our comic operas bear the 
stamp of the Paris opera-bouffe. The 
dramas founded on the Revolution 
have not stood the test of popular 
approval, and none of the plays of the 
Rebellion will ever become classic. 
Comedies supposed to tell of our modern 
society have been produced, and occa- 
sionally with much success; but that is 
because the author and his audience both 
wanted to believe our society was some- 
thing which in their hearts they knew 
not to be the case. 

It cannot be said that plays have not 


been produced which do not 
reflect the characteristics of 
the American people; but 
their appearance has _ been 
most occasional, and their 
effect but transient. 

But one feature of the stage, 
and that usually an incidental 
one, stands out in bold relief 
against this dramatic cosmo- 
politan pot-pourri. The usu- 
ally incidental feature to 
which I refer is the dancing- 
girl. Her success has neither 
been slow nor for a moment 
doubtful. It has been imme- 
diate and unquestioned. She 
came to New York for its 
approval, and although she 
has occasionally left it to win 
fresh laurels outside its gates, 
it is here that her effect has 
been most felt and her rise 
the more easily noted. She 
came to us on a side street, in 
a beer-garden, and in a few 
years she has turned and 
twisted and pirouetted herself 
around the corner of this side 
i] street, up Broadway into the 
representative theatres of the 
country, and occasionally into 
the studios and drawing-rooms 
of the best homes in New 
York. 

I think the progress of the 
dancing-girl is _ interesting, 
not on account of the growth of the 
dancer herself, because she came to us 
already developed, but as reflecting the 
natural taste for this sort of amusement 
in the minds of the public. To be sure, 
this taste required some cultivation, 
because ten years ago, in this respect, 
the American mind was quite untutored ; 
but its capacity for development has 
proved sufficient to. make one gasp and 
seriously reflect on our moral welfare. 

Colly Cibber tells us in his memoirs 
how, over two hundred years ago, the 
French dancers came to London, and 
how the good Britisher rose in his wrath 
and drove the wicked women back to 
their native land. A few years since, 
La Goulue, then the best of the dancers 











at the Jardin de Paris, journeyed to 
London and danced at a private club 
similar to .the Vaudeville Club in New 
York. History on this occasion repeated 
itself, and the Parisian dancer was at 
once compelled to return to the city 
where she was appreciated. No such 
sluggishness of appreciation has been 
manifest in the American mind, The 
skirt-dancer still holds her sway over the 
English people, as she did five years ago 
over her American audience; but we 
Americans are progressive, and the skirt- 
dancer is to us a thing of the past. 
She taught us the a-b-c of the art, and 
but prepared us for the highly seasoned 
feast to come. 

This love for the dancing- 
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to see her whirl about on her toes, in her 
long tights and her short tulle skirts, and 
finally end by falling into an impossible 
pose in the arms of the male dancer, 
who subsequently took the centre of the 
stage himself and whirled around on oné 
foot until everybody’s brain, including 
that of the dancer, grew dizzy. The 
American thought this graceful and alto- 
gether pleasing ; but this was on account 
of his ignorance, and, as events have 
proved, was really not what he wanted at 
all. Occasionally the traveled American 
returned to his native shores with won- 
derful tales of the dancers he had seen 
on his journey. He told of Nautch 
girls who danced while their feet remained 





girl may be but a passing 
fancy on our part, and as 
transitory as the war drama 
and the farce-comedy; and 
so it is proposed here, for the 
sake of future reference, to 
enumerate the women who 
have reflected our taste in 
their greater or less agility 
and in the whir of their lace [= 
skirts. 5 
Twenty years ago, the [— 
‘* Black Crook’’ was pro- — 
duced at Niblo’s Garden in 
New York City, and history § 
tells us how the American 
women opened their fans, 
and how the men _ bought 
seats in large blocks to see 
the imported ballet-girls dis- 
port themselves in tulle skirts. F 
I know of a woman who was | 
much shocked when she 
heard that her son had 
attended a performance of 
this play on last Thanksgiv- 
ing Day; but she had lived 
for the last twenty years far 
back in the country, and had 
lost those rare opportunities 
to study the fin-de-siécle & 
dancers which our cities have & 
recently afforded. For fif- 
teen years, the American the- [ 
atre-goer was content with | 
the ballet-girl of the original E 
‘¢ Black Crook.’’ He liked 
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in one place, of the English Gaiety 
dancers with long dresses and clouds of 
fine lace, of the daring French dancer 
who could be seen only in Paris, where 
the people had become callous to her 
broad effects. 

It is but a very few years since that 
the Gaiety Burlesque Company, includ- 
ing Letty Lind and Sylvia Grey in its 
ranks, produced the burlesque of 
‘*Monte Cristo’’ in New York. The 
burlesque, as it happened, was a very 
good one; and although players of such 
undoubted worth as Nellie Farren, the 
late Fred Leslie, and Charles Danby 
appeared in it, the critics and the public 
could see nothing but the dancing of the 
two women. 

It is more years ago than Miss Kate 
Vaughn would like to acknowledge, 
perhaps, when she conceived the idea 
and first performed in London the skirt- 
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dance—or rather, the skirt—for the 
steps were old ones rejuvenated to show 
best the effect of the waves of lace 
underskirts. It has been a disputed 
point as to who is responsible for the 
dance ; but it is probable that the credit 
belongs to Miss Vaughn, while Sylvia 
Grey was the first to imitate and lend 
to it new charms. Miss Vaughn never 
has been, and probably never will be, 
seen in this country ; and it is still a 
disputed point in England whether either 
Letty Lind or Sylvia Grey has ever pro- 
duced the effects in the skirt-dance as 
did its creator. The secret to the suc- 
cess of this dance is not hard to discover. 
It simply rendered possible to the dancer 
to wear the most graceful garment there 
is—a long skirt—and at the same time, 
execute any step she saw fit to use. Of 
its extraordinary success in this country, 
there can be no doubt. Its introduction 
created a furore wherever the 
Gaiety Burlesque Company 
played, and it practically 
revolutionized dancing in this 
country. Every comic opera 
and farce-comedy company on 
the road at once advertised a 
skirt-dancer. In most cases, 
the imitation of the skirt was 
seriously at fault, and in nearly 
every case the dance was 
worse than the skirt. Few of 
our dancers had the oppor- 
tunity to see the English 
exponents of the art, and fre- 
quently performed a horn-pipe 
or a clog, and deceived the 
provincial public into the 
belief that they were seeing a 
skirt-dance simply because the 
dancer had on an accordion 
skirt and numerous lace pet- 
ticoats. 

The American dancer has 
been trained in clog and what 
is known as step dancing ; but 
until the skirt-dance craze, she 
knew nothing of the easy 
graceful movements which that 
dance requires. As a matter 
of fact, the dance is not com- 
patible with the temperament 
of the American woman ; and 








as a skirt-dancer, she never has, and 
probably never will be, a success. Miss 
Amelia Glover has, since the introduc- 
tion of the skirt-dance in this country, 
pirouetted under the title of the ‘‘Ameri- 


LETTY 


can Dancer ;’’ and no doubt, be it little 
said to our credit, that she deserves the 
title. Miss Glover was dancing clogs 
and doing wing-steps in an unsuccessful 
burlesque when Misses Lind and Grey 
came to this country, and was one of 
the first to imitate them, and unquestion- 
ably met with more success than any of 
her sister rivals. Miss Glover is, how- 
ever, not a skirt-dancer at heart, what- 


ever inclinations her feet and her 
manager may have. Miss Glover, in 
her youthful days, had unfortunately 


been taught to kick a tambourine held 
over her head; and when she took up 
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the skirt-dance, she was loath to leave 
the public unacquainted with this fine 
kick. Asa result, when an audience is 
thoroughly enjoying the really graceful 
movements of the dancer, it is suddenly 


LIND. 


shocked by seeing her throw her foot in a 
direct line with the stage and the border- 
lights. It is like being awakened from 
a rosy dream by a cheap alarm-clock. 
We liked the dancing of Misses Grey 
and Lind because they felt, or apparently 
felt, the poetry of their art ; and it does 
not seem possible that they could ever 
degrade it by interpolating high kicks in 
its movement, or do a jig for an encore. 
It was hoped that Miss Glover might in 
time learn to feel the niceties of her art ; 
but although she has been constantly 
dancing for the last five years, it must 
be satd that she has practically stood 
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still. No other American-born dancer 
has of late years even gained the fame 
accorded to Miss Glover, which is some- 
what odd when we consider that, off the 
stage, America ranks very high as a 
nation of dancers. 

While the fate of the skirt-dance still 
hung in the balance of pes approval, 


then the Spanish dancer disappeared 
from New York as suddenly as she had 
come. In other words, she went ‘‘ on 
the road;’’ and ‘‘the road,’’ whose 
mind was ill attuned to sensations, did 
not think very much of her. 

On her return, she danced at a music- 
hali and easily renewed her metropolitan 





a new-comer with a 
new dress, a new 
dance, and the 
strongest individu- 
ality which has 
impressed itself for 
years on the Ameri- 
can stage created a 
sensation which fell 
little short of the 
mark set so high by 
the Gaiety dancers. 
Her name was Car- 
mencita, and she 
was called the 
‘¢ Spanish Dancer.”’ 
U nheralded and 
unknown, she ap- 
peared as one of 
the specialty dancers 
in a spectacular pro- 
duction at a down- 
town New York 
theatre. Fora few 
moments. only, she 
writhed and stamped 
and flashed her 
black eyes at her 
audience. The few 
moments were, how- 
ever, too sufficient 
to convince the 
audience that it had 
suffered a genuine 
physical sensation. 








success. Artistic 
and social New York 
took her up, and for 
j their delectation 
} and a_ handsome 
emolument she 
danced in their 
studios and draw- 
ing-rooms. So 
patent were her at- 
tractions that on 
one occasion she 
was paid a thousand 
dollars for one 
night’s work. Car- 
mencita, however, 
is interesting not 
only for her worth 
as a danseuse, but 
as the first of that 
galaxy of dancers 
who developed 
the true taste of the 
American _ theatre- 
goer. In time, her 
sway over the heads 
and hearts of our 
public became sadly 
diminished; and 
when recently she 
danced at a Broad- 
way theatre, her 
audience was largely 
composed of plush 
chairs and_ ushers. 








Carmencita — pro- 
nounced differently 
by pretty much every one of her audi- 
ence—became the talk of the town. 
The newspapers sent their best special 
writers to attempt to describe her fas- 
cinations and the effect they produced 
on her public. The three minutes she 
appeared on the stage each night became 
the most important three minutes of 
each day, to the New York theatre-goer 
and his-vistor from the provinces. And 


EUGENIE 


At the zenith of 
her success, the 
manager of a rival theatre imported 
Otero, who at once entered into a heated 
rivalry with the Spanish girl. The two 
women danced at theatres but a few 
hundred feet apart, and the greater part 
of the audience compared the two 
dancers on the same evening. 

Otero was unquestionably one of the 
most beautiful women who has ever 
appeared in this country, but she could 


FOUGERE. 











not dance. 
of a series of ungraceful kicks, stampings 
of the foot, and suggestive movements 


Her performance consisted 


of the body. Her one real attraction 
was her walk. She moved with the easy 
grace and magnificent bearing of an 
Eastern princess, and it was this virtue 
which made her a success in Paris and 
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who accompanied her to and from the 
theatre. Her lovers were counted by 
the score, but it was contended that 
their attentions were confined to the 
front rows and the florists. Otero 
adopted very different methods. During 
her stay here, she become one of the 
prominent figures of the city life. In 
‘ PP 


LOIE FULLER. 


more recently in London. The contest 
for popular approval between Carmencita 
and Otero was one of the most interest- 
ing theatrical fights which has ever 
occurred in New York. The plans of 
campaign adopted by the rival managers 
were in direct opposition to each other. 
Of Carmencita off the stage, nothing 
was known. She was said to be of a 


guileless disposition, and had a mother 


gorgeous raiment, she dined and supped 
at the principal cafés, and at the public 
balls she became a sometimes objection- 
able feature. Her jewels and her rich 
beauty were pitted against the naiveté of 
her Spanish rival. Whose success would 
have been the most enduring will never 
be known, as Otero left us in the height 
of her notoriety. 

The next dancer to claim the attention 
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of New York was a woman from the 
Orient, Omene by name, whose career 
was practically of three days’ duration. 
She was only interesting as a reflection 
of the mind of the American public, 
and was but a result of the craving for 
novelties in the art of dancing. She did 


her effort about two years too soon, but 
deserves distinction as the one woman 
who was turned down by the public. 
She was a clever woman, however, and 
afterward used the notices which said she 
was too suggestive for Americans as a 
means to procuring engagements in cities 














AMELIA 


a very Oriental ‘dance, a phase of the 
danse du ventre, on three occasions, and 
was then quietly but effectually suppressed 
by the press and public. It is a question 
if such would be the case to-day. The 
American people were not yet educated 
to her rather broad methods. She made 


GLOVER. 


where the minds of the public craved 
things highly spiced. 

Perhaps Eugenie Fougére and Mlle. 
Valti should not be classed strictly as 
dancers, but they surely acted as the con- 
necting links between the Spanish and the 
French dancers in America. They came 
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strongly backed with Paris reputation. 
They wore grotesquely large hats, and 
they sang suggestive songs, songs never 
before tolerated in this country. For 
the benefit of that part of their audience 
which did not understand the French 
tongue, they showed by their gestures 
and their interpolated dances the mean- 
ing they intended to convey. Both 
were, and are, representative of the 
higher class of café-chantante artistes. 
Always excepting that great artiste Yuette 
Guilbert, whom the oldest boulevardier 
acknowledges the most artistic woman 
the Paris variety stage has ever known, 
no better examples of French music-hall 
art could have been sent us. - The 
American public rose to them with an 
extraordinary enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
which left no doubt as to their real taste 
for theatric amusement. Valti was more 
strictly a singer than a dancer, and, like 
Fougére, confined herself principally to 
risqué songs. The latter could dance, 
and dance with a most distinct abandon 
when she chose; but the spirit seldom 
came over her here, and one must go to 
see her in Paris to appreciate how well she 
can carry off a highly seasoned bolero. 
» After Fougére and Valti came Dufour 
and Hartley, a pair of dancers in no way 
remarkable. They were, however, the 
first to give an imitation of the dancers 
who have heretofore been confined to 
the Jardin de Paris, the Moulin Rouge, 
and kindred resorts in the French 
capital. They had appeared in London 


previous to their American visit, and had’ 


their methods sufficiently subdued not to 
excite any great amount of interest 
either from the press or the public. 

It was during the theatrical season just 
ended that the legitimate actor was com- 
pletely routed and our stage practically 
given over to the dancing-girl. During 
the previous spring, Loie Fuller had 
created the serpentine dance in this 
country ; and every soubrette who knew 
half a dozen poses, and had sufficient 
money to buy a silk dress of sufficient 
dimensions, appeared this season in her 
own version of a serpentine dance. As 
a matter of fact, it was not a dance at 
all, but a series of poses and a clever 
manipulation of transparent skirts and 
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lime-lights. The best proof of this is 
in the people who danced it. Miss 
Fuller herself never claimed to dance, 
and she certainly produced much better 
effects than any of her rivals. It was a 
novelty and had but this one virtue. 

The production of the ‘‘ Black Crook” 
during the past season showed more 
definitely perhaps than any other per- 
formance the advance of the dancer in 
America. The ballet of the second act 
was the ballet of twenty years ago. 
There were the dancers in their short 
tulle skirts, and the male dancer who 
spun about on one foot and assisted the 
premiére danseuse to make up a centre- 


_ piece as the curtain descended on the 


finale. It was in the third act that the 
dancer of the present day appeared in 
all her fin-de-siécle bravery. Twenty 
girls sang and danced ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay’’ in a very broadened imitation of 
Miss Lottie Collins. Half a dozen girls 


dressed as men in evening-clothes, and 
as many in pink dresses and black gloves 
and stockings, executed a prolonged 
series of high kicks to the melody of 
‘¢O what a difference in the morning.’’ 


But the crowning feature of the ballet 
were four dancers from the Casino de 
Paris, who danced a quadrille such as 
they dance in their own gay city. It is 
an unquestioned fact that these dancers 
made the hit of the performance and 
permitted the production to continue 
throughout an entire season. Of their 
dancing, there is very little that can be 
said. It was n-t very graceful, but it 
was full of that abandon and chic which 
is thé birthright of every Parisian. It 
was a bold = on the part of the 
manager, and he made it against many 
warnings on the part of his friends ; but, 
as it turned out, he was quite right, and 
men, women, and children flocked to see 
the same dancers whom they had studi- 
ously avoided in Paris. Other dancers 
of the same sort were at once imported, 
and New York was overrun with the 
Paris dancing-girl. Fougére moved up 
from the cross-street variety-hall to a 
Broadway theatre of good repute, and 
gained fresh laurels from a very distin- 
guished class of admirers. Miss Lottie 
Collins danced every night between the 
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acts of a legitimate comedy, and Mr. 
Daly revived one of his earlier plays, in 
which Miss Rehan, whom many consider 
the leading Shakespearian actress of the 
day, was allowed to enter the lists of the 
dancing-girl. He followed this revival 
by a comedy in which one of his players 
gave a very satisfactory imitation of the 
all-important Miss Collins. The Edou- 
ardos, broadest of French male dancers, 
made their appearance on Broadway, and 
a play without a dancing-girl found little 
favor in the eyes of a New York audi- 
ence. Carmencita was hunted up, and 
inade an attempt to regain the position 
she had left vacant in the oe see of 
her public; but the public had changed 
in its opinions of dancers, while Carmen- 
cita had stood still, and her failure was 
unquestionable. 

In this array of dancers, the one who 
unquestionably deserved the most .con- 
sideration was Lottie Collins. Her 
dance did not appeal to many people, 


.and it generally proved to bean acquired 


taste. To those who, however, under- 
stand dancing and how difficult it is to 
find new variations in movement to suit 
new music, her dancing was a remarkable 
display of study and creative ability. 
She broke away from all the trammeled 
methods and created a dance as new as 
it was refined and expressive of the idea 
she and the author of ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay’’ wished to convey. During her 
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dance, Miss Collins exerted more ner- 
vous energy than an average woman 
spends in a round of afternoon calls, 
and more physical force than another 
does during a day overa wash-tub. Miss: 
Collins should perhaps not be properly 
classed among the series of dancers of 
whom I started out to speak, but she was 
certainly a refreshing feature of this 
dancing theatrical season. 

Ten years ago, the same dances of 
which I speak were stopped in the down- 
town variety-halls by the police authori- 
ties. To-day they are witnessed by the 
best people in the best theatres. 

It may be said that the instances men- 
tioned here occurred in New York, and 
the rest of the country is not to be 
judged by one city. It can also be 
truthfully said that much the larger part 
of the dancers’ audience has been com- 
posed of visitors from other cities. New 
York is the unquestioned dramatic centre 
of this country, and its audiences are 
typical of its people, and, it is presumed, 
a more or less true reflection of their 
tastes. The dancing-girl, especially the 
French genus, may be but a passing 
fancy of the American public; but her 


triumph has, for the time, been actual’ 


and undeniable. Surely the standpoint 
of what is good and best has been much 
altered since the day when the Pilgrim 
fathers had that unpleasant experience 
on Plymouth Rock. 

Charles Belmont Davis. 
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| USED to have several custom- 
ers in Silverado. It is only a 
pleasant ride out from here in 
the beautiful summer mornings, 
long before the sun begins to peep above 
the Sierras, and when the dawn is just 
beginning to break, bright and fair, as 
dawn never does show anywhere except 
in this semi-tropical clime. 

The road to Silverado is bordered on 
both sides with long rows of pepper- 
trees. Now, other fellows may have a 
different taste in trees, but for me, there 





never was anything in trees so pretty as 
a row of peppers, with branches looking 
down, like the eyes of a modest girl 
when she sees her lover coming along the 
road, and the first glint of day creeping 
through them and making little gold 
paths in them till you don’t know 
whether the tree itself is green or yellow, 
and the morning breezes blowing through 
them till they ripple and shine all over 
as if they were laughing. There never 
yet was anything else so like a pretty 
woman with a smile on her face as those 
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pepper-trees in the morning with the 
wind blowing over them. That kind of 
a smile that creeps over the face in a soft, 
lazy way, and laughs in the eyes and 
hides away in the waves of hair. 

I used to think that the pepper-trees 
were what made me like to drive my 
milk-wagon out to Silverado. But that 
was before I had seen the little maid at 
Barwell’s. 

Barwell’s was a boarding-house.  Sil- 
verado was a kind of health-resort, and 
people used to come from the East and 
go out there winters and board at Bar- 
well’s. Maybe it did their health good 
but I don’t think Barwell’s ever improved 
the health of the little maid very much. 
If it did, she must have been a sight to 
behold before she came. 

The first time I saw her, she came out 
with the milk-can. Usually it stood on 
the stoop waiting to be filled, and I 
would pour in the milk and leave it 
standing there for the first servant who 
was up to come out and get. But this 
time it seemed to have been forgotten, 
and the little maid had crept out in the 
early dawn to bring it, and‘stood shiver- 
ing in the morning chil). For the dawn 
of a semi-tropic morning near the sea is 
not warm, however the mind may tend 
to romance concerning its balminess. 
And she was such a very little maid. I 
could scarcely see her on the other side 
of the milk-can, and thought at first that 
the can had just taken a notion to walk 
out alone and get itself filled. 

‘‘Hello!’’ I said. 

‘ Yes,’’ she replied, quite as a matter 
of course. And then I saw what a very 
thin and white little maid it was. 

‘‘ Where did you come. from ?”’ 

‘‘If you please, I’m. Mrs. Barwell’s 
girl. I work for my keep.’’ 

Now, I did not please in the least. I 
should have preferred, if she must be 
anybody’s girl, that it should be anyone 
else in the world whom I had ever seen. 
And as for the ‘“‘keep,’’ if there is any 
proof in looks, it must have been very 
small. 

I chanced to have a big orangein my 
wagon that some one on my drive who 
had an orange-orchard had given me. 
I threw it to her when I had filled the 
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can. She caught it eagerly, and when I 
looked back as I drove off I saw her 
going up the walk with the orange 
pressed up close to her mouth. After 
that I never forgot to have an orange or 
a nectarine or some apricots in my wagon 
when I stopped at Barwell’s. Some- 
times the milk-can would be on the 
stoop, and I would not see the little 
maid for several days, but when I did 
see her again I would give her all the 
good things that had accumulated in my 
wagon since the last time I saw her. 
And good things had a way of accu- 
mulating very rapidly at that time. 

Once when Mrs. Barwell happened to 
be up early to get a picnic party success- 
fully off her hands, I saw her seize the 
little maid and drag her into the kitchen. 
And I thought she struck her just as the 
door was closing. I grew hot all over, 
and thought savagely that if Mrs. Bar- 
well had been a man I should have called 
her out. As it was, I had a fancy that 
it would do me good to get out and 
assault Mrs. Barwell’s kitchen door, and 
fling my opinion at her gratuitously and 
forcibly. But neither course seeming 
quite feasible, I picked up my whip 
furiously and looked around for some- 
thing to lay it on to. As I could see 
nothing available for that purpose but 
my patient, good-tempered horse, who 
never gave me the slightest excuse for 
savagery, I put it down again with a 
resolution to make things more even 
some day, though it never entered my 
ridiculous head in what particular way I 
could accomplish the leveling process. 
But the little maid got a whole apronful 
of the nicest peaches and nectarines and 
pomegranates in the market the next 
morning when I stopped to deliver the 
milk. 

So time went by until the little maid 
had grown into a slip of a girl, and 
would have been a pretty one, too, if 
she had not been so thin and white as to 
the cheeks and staring as to the eyes. 
She had beautiful eyes, but they, in 
company with her other features, had 
grown so starved that it made anybody 
hungry only to look at them. 

About the time that I began to notice 
these little things about her eyes and 
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features generally, I thought she began to 
be a little shy. The milk-can always 
stood in its place on the stoop, and I 
had nothing to do but pour in the milk 
and drive off, which you might say was 
a much more convenient way. But as 
day after day and week after week passed, 
and I did not see her, it did not seem so 
very comfortable, after all. . 1 wondered 
if she were ill or had gone away. I 
remembered how she used to look as she 
stood in the faint light of the morning, 
holding the big can in her arms. I 
wondered if her eyes were still so big 


and wan and hungry and half-frightened ~ 


looking. I wondered if her face was so 
pallid and pinched, and if she still 
shivered so in the morning wind that 
came up chill from the sea. 

By that time quite a big pile of good 
things had gathered in my wagon, for I 
could not bear to throw them away, and 
thought every morning that maybe the 
little maid would come out. I thought 
once of piling them up around the milk- 
can and leaving them for her to find, 
but was afraid some one else might come 
and find them first. 

So it went on till one morning just as 
I had filled the can and was going down 
the path, the kitchen door was thrown 
open with a bang, and the little maid 
rushed out, Mrs. Barwell hard “after her 
with some heavy thing in her hand, lifted 
up high to throw at the girl. Quick as 
a flash I caught the little maid in my 
arms and put her into my cart, and 
jumped in after her, and drove off faster 
than I ever drove before in my life, Mrs. 
Barwell running after us down the street. 
But she soon gave up the chase. 


Down the lane we dashed, under the 
low-hanging branches of the pepper-trees, 
that touched me softly in the face as we 
passed. The breeze blew softly over us, 
laden with the fragrance that drifted 
from the rose-trees that bloom perennially 
in the door-yards along the way. 

Presently, the little maid looked up at 
me with a face so rosy that I should not 
have known her had I met her anywhere 
else. ‘There was a look half-frightened, 
half-confiding in her eyes. And as I 
met that look I knew all of a sudden 
why it was that I had missed her so, and 
why I had wondered so much about her 
eyes and her face. 

I bent over her and shouted: ‘ Will 
you marry me?”’ for the horse was gal- 
loping, and the wheels were crunching, 
and the cans were rattling; and if I had 
whispered the question as men in stories 
and poetry do, she would never have 
heard me. And when she slipped her 
hand into mine, and looked at me with 
the fear gone out of her wide eyes and 
only the confidence left, I thought it was 
just as well as if I had done it according 
to all the rules of propriety. 

There was a chum of mine lived along 
the way that had just been made a justice 
of the peace, and I whipped up to the 
gate and lifted the little maid out and 
almost carried her into the house. 

‘¢ How long will it take you to marry 
us if you go at top speed ?’’ I asked my 
astonished friend. He did not answer 
me, but went to work in his liveliest 
style, and by the time Mrs. Barwell 
rattled up in her old chaise, the little 
maid had passed away from her care 
forever. 

M. E. Torrence. 
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AN INVITATION 


VERYBODY was there but 


one. Of course, the one 
was Mr. Brown — Harry 
Brown. ‘* Did anyone ever 


know Mr. Brown to be on 
time ?’’ asked the hostess, Mrs. French, 
in an aggrieved yet satisfied tone, sure 
that the lacking guest’s tardiness was 
his invariably certain characteristic as a 
guest. Nobody in the small company of 
ten who had accepted Mrs. French’s 
‘¢kind invitation’’ to dine with her on 
that chilly November evening, and who 
had all paid her or her dinner the compli- 
ment of exact punctuality, could remem- 
ber a dinner at which Mr. Brown was not 
late. One guest, indeed, recalled one at 
the Smalls’, which was to be followed by 
a theatre-party, when the hostess had 
named in her invitation to Harry Brown 
an hour sixty minutes earlier than the hour 
named in the other invitations. The 
ruse had actually been successful, and 
Harry Brown had “ floated in’’ with the 
soup. 

For no hostess ever waited for him. 
It was an understood thing among the 
ladies of his circle in New York who 
asked ‘‘the pleasure of his company’’ 
that, if he appeared at all before dinner 
was over, he had fulfilled his whole duty 
as aman and a guest. It is a little odd 
how society will come to tolerate the 
eccentricities of a valued member, if 
that member is only persistent enough 
in asserting his right to be eccentric. 

True, indeed, the procession into the 
dining-room was somewhat marred in 
symmetry. ‘‘ But then,’’ as pretty Miss 
Sanford said, to whom Harry Brown had 
been assigned on this particular evening, 
‘‘it has its compensations. For Mr. 
Brown always gives such charmingly odd 
reasons for being late. Then he has 
such an air of injured innocence, as if he 
had never been guilty before and never 
would be again, that you can’t help for- 
giving him. Like Shakespeare, he never 
repeats himself. If conversation gets 
slow, there’s Mr. Brown and his excuses, 
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and it all starts up again, like that dinner 
of the Veneerings’ in that story of 
Dickens, when the lawyer was called off 
to see the body of the man who was 
drowned that he’d just been telling 
about. I wonder what will be Mr. 
Brown’s excuse this time ?’’ 

Nobody ventured a guess, and with- 
out further waiting the company went 
in to dinner. 

At this dinner, Harry Brown made 
his appearance simultaneously with the 
Roman punch. He was of ‘course pro- 
fuse in his apologies, but took the empty 
chair beside Miss Sanford with all the 
sang froid in the world. 

‘*Now, don’t keep us waiting a 
moment, but do tell us right away what 
it is this time ?’’ said that young woman, 
with a mischievous emphasis on the 
‘this time.’’ 

The slur was completely ignored. 
Turning to his hostess—or rather, to the 
daughter of his hostess—Harry began 
at once, and everybody listened. 

‘¢T think, Miss French,’’ said Harry, 
‘¢T never made so desperate an attempt 
to be punctual at a dinner in my life 
as this evening. This effort may be 
regarded in the sequel as a return for the 
compliment of your charmingly informal 
way of inviting me over the telephone ; 
for if there is anything I appreciate in 
this world, it is to be treated informally. 
You remember how it was—how you 
said: ‘Is that you, Mr. Brown?’ and 
how I said: ‘ Yes’; and how you said: 
‘It’s Miss French; mamma wants me to 
say that we are to have a small dinner- 
party on Wednesday evening, and she 
hopes you can come. We heard you 
were out of town, and were not sure you 
were back, and so called you up at your 
office over the telephone. Besides, we 
expect only a few friends, very infofm- 
ally, of course. So please excuse this 
way of inviting you. The hour is seven 
o’clock. Can you come?’ and how I 
said : ‘ Wednesday evening, Miss French, 
at seven o’clock ; I shall be very happy 
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to come’; and how you said: ‘We 
shall be very glad to see you; good-bye,’ 
and slammed the receiver. You remem- 
ber, Miss French ?’’ 

To which, delivered without pause, 
Miss French said: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Brown, 
but I did not suppose your memory was 
so good—for conversations,’’ with a 
significant emphasis. 

This emphasis Mr. Brown also calmly 
ignored, continuing: 

‘‘Everybody knows that no one’s 
voice sounds familiar over the telephone. 
So it would be no compliment to your 
voice, had I recognized it, which I 
didn’t. I made an entry under Wednes- 
day in my engagement-book: ‘ Dinner 
at Miss French’s at seven o’clock,’ and 
returned to my work. 

‘‘This afternoon, I left the office 
early, so as to be sure to be punctual ; 
you know, my rooms are a good bit 
up-town. AsI was dressing, I said to 
myself: ‘ How stupid that I did not ask 
Miss French whether she is staying as 
usual at the New York Hotel; but of 
course she must be—she always goes 
there. You see, Miss French of Louis- 
ville has long been a friend of mine, a 
family friend—perhaps she’s a connec- 
tion of yours? No? Well, when she 
and her mother come to New York, as 
they do every fall, they are almost sure 
to invite me to a little dinner, to meet a 
few of the old Southern set. As they 
do not, of course, know whether I am 
in town or not, I am usually invited by 
telephone. People from other cities, 
you know, use telephones socially a good 
deal more than we do in New York. I 
don’t believe you would have a telephone 
in your house, Miss French, if your 
father were not a doctor. At any rate, 
you see it was the most natural thing in 
the world for me to suppose that the 
invitation came from Miss French of 
Louisville, and not from yourself. 

‘*So I hurried away back down-town 
to the New York Hotel. You must 
know that the Frenches of Louisville 
never excuse a man who is the least bit 
tardy—never make allowances; it’s the 
Southern way, I suppose. Well, I went 
up to the clerk and asked if Mrs. French 
of Louisville was at the house. He said 
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she was. I told him to send up my 
card, but he said he had himself seen 
her go up to dinner five minutes ago. 
This seemed queer. ‘Their little dinners 
were always served in their private 
parlor. Besides, I was not late. It 
still lacked ten minutes of seven. 
‘Show me right up to the dining-room, 
will you, please,’ I said to the clerk. 
‘Certainly,’ he replied, and assigned me 
a waiter who chanced to pass by. ‘I 
want to go to the table of Mrs. and Miss 
French,’ I directed theman. He piloted 
me to a table in a retired corner, where 
a lady and her daughter were dining 
alone. I did not recognize them. 
‘Excuse me,’ I said, trying to sweep the 
dining-room with a glance and discover 
my friends, ‘ but this must be a mistake. 
I told the man to take me to the table 
where Mrs. French of Louisville, and 
her daughter, are dining.’ ‘That is my 
name and my home,’ said the lady, with 
some hauteur, ‘ but I do not think I have 
the honor of your acquaintance.’ The 
mother eyed me suspiciously, evidently 
thinking I was one of those cheeky 
‘mashers ’—excuse the word—she had 
seen described by veracious New York 
correspondents. The daughter, who was 
pretty, at first smiled, and then actually 
laughed outright, but tried tostop. The 
result was a convulsive giggle, and every- 
body looked up. The situation had its 
embarrassments. The lady, whose stern- 
ness grew with the giggle, still indulged 
in what the novelists call ‘a stony stare.’ 
In short, she glared. I beat a hasty 
retreat, conscious that I was the object 
of amused and curious attention to 
everybody in the dining-room, including 
the waiters. Arrived at the office, I 
consulted the register. There was only 
one Mrs. French of Louisville recorded, 
Mrs. Theodore French—not Mrs, The- 
ophilus French, my friend. I put on 
my thinking-cap. For a moment, I was 
stumped, so sure was I that my invitation 
by telephone came from a hotel; but 
only fora moment. Your name almost 
at once suggested itself to me as that of 
my kind hostess. I called for a tele- 
phone-book and verified my supposition 
that you had a telephone. I made my 
way hitherward as fast as I could, but we 
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had a block on the ‘L.’ Do you 
think I deserve censure for being late, 
or praise for my effort to get here, and 
pity for my misfortune ?”’ 

There was a general laugh, broken by 
Miss French: 

‘¢ Your misfortune, Mr. Brown? That 
isa nice way of putting it, and hardly 
does credit to your savoir faire. I can 
understand, of course, the superiority of 
a hotel dinner—at which you yourself say 
you would have been sure to be prompt 
—with Mrs. French of Louisville, but I 
hardly expected you to confess it so 
openly.’’ 

‘‘A man who has missed at least half 
of one of your dinners need hardly 
apologize for calling it a misfortune, 
Miss French,’’ retorted Harry. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think so?’’ he added, turning to 
Miss Sanford. : 

Under cover of her reply, the conver- 


sation became general until the ladies 


withdrew and left the gentlemen to their 
cigars. 

When the ladies were by themselves, 
there was a general discussion of how 
much of Mr. Brown’s excuse was fact, 


and-how much was fiction. Miss San- 


ford held to the all-fiction theory, 
expressing the decided opinion that there 
was no Miss French—not to say the 
Misses French, which was utterly absurd 
—any more than Mrs. Gamp had a 
friend ‘‘Mrs. Harris,’’ of mythical 
memory. But Miss French, the hostess, 
contradicted flatly the non-existence of 
one of her doubles. Miss French No. 1 
—the one Harry Brown said he thought 
had invited him—was a substantial 


- flesh-and-blood reality, to her positive 


knowledge. The hostess had once met 
that Miss French of Louisville, although 
not when Harry Brown was by. The 
hostess had also heard that Harry Brown 
was quite ‘‘ touched ’’ in that quarter. 
But was there a Miss French No. 2? On 
that delicate question, the hostess had 
no theory to advance. The question 
was argued pro and con, in a most ani- 
mated manner, amid a Babel of feminine 
tongues, but without perceptible progress. 

‘‘T tell you what, girls,’’ the hostess 
finally broke in, ina commanding way 
that compelled silence, ‘‘I am going to 
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find out. I will just slip down to papa’s 
office and call up the New York Hotel, 
and ask if any Miss French and mother, 
of Louisville, are stopping there.”’ 

‘“‘Good!’’ <«* That’s just the thing !’’ 
‘‘How clever!’’ ‘* Why didn’t I think 
of that ?’’ chorused the guests. 

‘*T must be quick about it, too,”’ 
added the hostess, ‘‘ or the men will be 
here before I am _ back.’’ And she 
vanished. 

Once in her father’s office, there was 
the usual delay in making connections. 
Miss French heard, or thought she 
heard, someone asking: 

‘Ts that Dr. French’s house ?’’ but 
all was soon again a mere buzz. 

At last, there came a_ distinct 
‘< Hello !’’ to which Miss French fran- 
tically answered : 

‘« Ts that the New York Hotel ?” 

Much to her surprise came back the 
answer : 

‘<Ts that Dr. Carlos French’s house ?”’ 

‘Yes; are Mrs. French and Miss 
French, of Louisville, stopping at the 
hotel ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes; are you Miss French, daughter 
of Dr. Carlos French ?’’ 

«6 Yes.”” 

‘“Well, Miss French of Louisville 
wants to speak with you.”’ 

Another pause followed, during which 
the voice, a man’s—probably the clerk’s, 
so Miss French inferred—was withdrawn 
from the telephone to give place to the 
voice of Miss French of Louisville. 
Soon the new voice made itself heard. 

‘‘Are you Miss French, daughter of 
Dr. Carlos French ?’’ 

“¢ Yes ; are you Miss French, daughter 
of Mrs. Theodore French, of Louis- 
ville ?”’ 

‘No; Iamthe daughter of Colonel 
Theophilus French, of Louisville. But 
mother is here with me, not father. 
There’s no mistake—you are Miss Amy 
French, daughter of Dr. Carlos French ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, the same.”’ 

«Are you to beat home this evening ?”’ 

‘s'Yes.”’ 

‘* Can I come and call upon you with 
my mother? Ihave an important mes- 
sage for you.”’ 

‘‘T should be delighted to see you. 


* 
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We have a few friends dining with us, 
but some of them have to go very soon, 
and we shalt be hardly larger than a 
fair-sized family party. So that need 
make no difference.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, I will come. It must 
seem very queer to you, but I can’t 
explain it to you over the telephone.’’ 

‘¢Do come.”’ 

‘¢ Mother and I will be at your house 
in half an hour. Good-bye.” 

‘¢ Good-bye.” 

The voice vanished, and Miss French 
hung up the receiver. ‘‘ How stupid of 
me,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ not to ask if 


' there are any such people as Mrs. Theo- 


dore French and daughter, of Louisville. 
But then,’’ she added to herself, ‘‘ when 
Miss French comes, that can be cleared 
up. And what a surprise I have in store 
for Harry Brown !”’ 

Arrived in the drawing-rooms, Miss 
French found that the gentlemen had 
already joined the ladies, so that she had 
no chance to tell of the success of her 
plan. More than one looked at her 
curiously, but she only laid her finger 
impressively on her mouth, to indicate 
the most sacred silence. Already two 
or three, who had to take an early morn- 
ing train, came forward to express their 
acknowledgments and their regrets at 
going sosoon. This brought the party 
down to the cozy number of seven. All 
the guests had spent more or less of the 


‘summer together at a big house-party on 


one of the Thousand Islands, and were 
deep in reminiscences of good times gone 
or of plans for the coming winter. All 
seemed merry and chatty except Harry 
Brown, who sat apart a little with Miss 
Sanford, evidently distrait, letting her 
talk and giving her now and then an 
absent-minded nod of assent, quite in 
contrast to his usual fashion. 

Miss French joined the larger circle, 
but kept an eye on Harry, also on the 
clock which was to warn her of the other 
Miss French’s coming. She was deter- 
mined to have Harry by her side when 
the Louisville ladies entered, to spring 
the surprise on him more effectively, 
and, if possible, to produce more start- 
ling results. Her quick ears detected 
the roll of carriage-wheels, which seemed 


to slow up as if the driver were looking 
for a number. ' 

‘¢Mr. Brown,’’ she said, ‘‘I exceed- 
ingly dislike to break up a téte-a-téte, 
but, in my capacity of hostess, I feel it 
my duty to rule that Miss Sanford has 
monopolized you long enough. Besides, 
I am selfish, and have something in par- 
ticular to ask you.’’ 

‘* You are welcome to him, if you can 
make him talk,’’ replied Miss Sanford. 
‘‘T am sure I have never known him so 
silent since that evening last summer, 
when I tried to get him to describe his 
impressions’ of Louisville. What is 
there in Louisville, anyway, Mr. Brown, 
to have so remarkable an effect on your 
usually active tongue ?”’ 

Harry did not deign to reply. He 
simply bowed with quiet dignity to Miss 
Sanford and followed Miss French to a 
corner, facing the door. ‘I want to 
ask you,’’ she said, ‘‘about the Misses 
French of Louisville—the one you 
thought asked you, and the one you 
didn’t know—which is which? For I 
have met one of them, although I did 
not care to interrupt your story at dinner 
by any disquisition on that.’’ 

‘*Have you?’’ replied Harry, with 
unexpected animation. ‘‘It must have 
been—I hope it was—Miss Mary French, 
daughter of Colonel Theophilus French, 
the only one I know, as I told you. 
Why, what does that mean ?’’ he inter- 
rupted himself, as two ladies, evidently 
a mother and daughter, efitered in an 
inquiring way, as if looking around for 
the lady of the house. The daughter 
advanced much the more certainly, as if 
sure of her ground, while the mother 
seemed to hang back a little. 

‘‘Why, this must be Mrs. French of 
Louisville,’’ said Miss French, the host- 
ess—her own mother having previously 
been obliged to excuse herself, owing to 
a sudden headache. Advancing and 
cordially extending her hand, she turned 
to look for the younger lady, and saw a 
tableau whose meaning no one could 
miss. The daughter’s cheeks were all 
aflame. Her hand was in Harry’s, and 
he seemed to have forgotten the presence 
of anyone else, so long was he holding 
it, while his usually impassive face 
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betrayed a hundred secrets of surprise 
and pleasure. 

His words had been: ‘‘ What on 
earth had brought you here, .Mary ?”’ 

And hers: ‘** How did you happen to 
be here, Harry ? I amso sorry we missed 
you this evening.’’ 

A suppressed titter from Miss Sanford 
recalled Harry to himself. He looked 
around sheepishly, then laughed nerv- 
ously. He ended by putting a bold face 
on it, and his old sang froid returned. 
‘¢T suppose,’’ he said, after a glance at 
Miss Mary French, who was still charm- 
ingly confused, but looked at him with 
imploring confidence and perfect trust, 
‘< that, as we are all good friends here, I 
have to thank that mysterious telephone 
invitation—in some way I have not the 
slightest clue to—for a chance to do 
what I have long wanted to—announce 
my engagement to Miss Mary French, 
of Louisville. You see, Southern girls 
never announce an engagement, if they 
can help it, until their cards are out. 
The beauty of this situation is that Miss 
French can’t help it. In fact, a few 
hours ago, I feared I was not an engaged 
man. But, friends, one and all, come 
forward now and congratulate me, for I 
am caught better than I ever expected to 
be. As for felicitating her, why, that’s 
a question for the individual conscience, 
as a parson would say.”’ 

Those present needed no a aN 
tation. Soon Mrs. and Miss French 
felt as if they were among old friends. 

‘‘Why, I do declare,’’ said she, after 
the first excitement had subsided, ‘I 
had forgotten what made me insist on 
calling you up on the telephone, and 
what brought me here.’’ 

‘¢ Then you were calling me up when 
I was calling you up,’’ said Miss French, 
the hostess. 

‘¢ Were you calling me up ?”’ she asked. 
‘‘T did not knowit. I thought I got 
you remarkably quick. But your uncle, 
Major Bebee, of the legation of the city 


of Mexico, who came home on leave 
which was suddenly cut short, hearing 
that I was going to New York, entrusted 
this present to me for you. He said it 
was too precious to send by express, and 
made me promise to deliver it in person. 
He wouldn’t let you know about it or 
me, for it was to be a surprise. I think, 
however,’’ she added, ‘‘ that he took this 
way to be sure that we should become 
acquainted, something he seemed to 
desire very much. At any rate, as I 
leave town to-morrow for an indefinite 
time, my one chance to deliver it was 
this evening. Here it is. But why did 
you call me up?”’ 

‘« Just from a freak, to see if any Miss 
French of Louisville were stopping at 
the New York Hotel. I had no idea of 
talking with you.”’ 

And then Miss French, the hostess, 
explained Harry’s elaborate excuse. 

There was a general laugh, during 
which Harry explained that the second 
Miss French was a creature of his imagi- 
nation, conceived on the spur of the 
moment as an artistic touch to his tale. 

On another occasion, ‘Harry further 
explained to Miss French, the hostess, 
that he knew all the time that it was she 
who had invited him that evening. He 
had had a tiff with his fiancée, and 
neither would back down. So he had 
called at her hotel as if he supposed 
she had invited him, knowing that she 
was in New York, and trusting to luck 
to have a satisfactory explanation as a 
result of this apparently chance meeting ; 
for both were only too anxious to make 
the quarrel up. But, unluckily for his 
scheme, Harry had found that the 
Frenches were out, and had gone to the 
other Miss French’s dinner in any but a 
pleasant frame of mind. 

‘« But that telephone invitation worked 
in the end a great deal better than I 
could have. planned it,’’ he added. 
‘¢How much we do owe sometimes to 
the curiosity of your sex, Miss French.’” 

Arthur Reed Kimball. 
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THE STORY OF 





(OHN PAUL! John Paul! 
Where art thou, lad? 
Where’t thou hiding now, 
ne’er-do-weel? Somewhere 
in hole or corner, I mak’ 
nae dout, getting thysel’ an’ thy best 
duddies all over cobwebs an’ dust. The 
basket is ready, an’ her leddyship a-wait- 
ing for her bit fine things. John Paul! 
John Paul !”’ 

The dame’s tone was sharp, and her 
glance even sharper; for it was not the 
first time by many that her ‘‘ ne’er-do- 
weel’’ John had proved himself unready 
when he ought to have been on the alert 
in her service. There she stood in the 
middle of the cottage floor, with covered 
basket in hand, looking irefully this way 
and that, till pretty soon a little boy 
came creeping, with guilty eyes down- 
cast, out of a dark closet under the 
Somehow, between haste and 
confusion, his foot had got entangled in 
a piece of cord, part rigging of a mini- 
ature man-of-war which he thus uncon- 
sciously dragged out behind him. It was 
his most cherished plaything, the largest 
and best built of many such craft with 
which that particular closet was filled. 
Dame Paul did not allow such litter to 
encumber her: neat sitting-room, and 
now, seeing it thus dragged untidily to 
light, she cried out : 

‘Lord ha’ mercy on us! Ye crack- 
pate loon! dinna ye see yon gear ye’re 
fetching behind you? It’ll be smashed 
to bits, an’ the floor all over flinders. 
Bless us an’ save us, wi’ his ships an’ his 
shapes, was e’er sic anither fashious lad !’’ 

‘“‘T was feeling o’t a bit,’’ said John 
Paul, meekly enough, as he pushed the 
offending object back into its closet and 
shut the door tight. He was both short 
and slender for eleven years old, but 
wiry no less and strong-looking. His 
face was sharp yet honest, with eyes, for 
all they were a little too close together, 
as black as sloes and shrewdly keen. 
The Sunday clothes in which he had been 
so carefully dressed a half-hour before 
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were, alas! both dusty and cobwebby, 
even as his mother had guessed, and it 
was with no gentle hand that she began 
to brush them off. As for the cut and 
fashion of these garments, a boy of 
to-day would think the same queer 
enough, no doubt; but, for the time I 
am telling about, nearly a century and a 
half ago, John Paul’s best suit was nowise 
remarkable. His long-skirted coat and 
knee-breeches, of Duffell gray cloth, 
were reduced likenesses of his father’s, 
and indeed—though that was a family 
secret, and perhaps ought not to be told, 
even at this late day—had been turned 
and made over from the elder John’s, 
with no alteration but in size. His long 
black woolen stockings Dame Paul had 
knitted with her own notable hands, and 
on his stout heavy leathern shoes she had 
affixed smart bows and buckles. 

The little lad’s straight black hair was 
plaited behind in a queue and tied with 
a brown ribbon; a-.wide-brimmed felt 
hat of the same color was on his head, 
such as the common folk wore for Sunday 
best, for only gentry then ventured to 
don the new-fashioned and elegant 
coc beaver. This hat was caught up 
smartly on one side with cord and tassel, 
which decoration it is likely that John 
Paul’s mother enjoyed, as also the shoe- 
buckles, rather more than John himself. 
When she remarked, while flicking and 
slapping the dust from them on that May 
morn, that he was not worthy to wear 
brave rigging such as this, and that she 
would lay it aside—aye, that would she! 
—for the next oldest lad, John Paul 
wished in his heart that the threat might 
not be forgotten. It seemed to him that 
the setting to rights would never be 
done ; however, at last he was let go, 
and started forth upon his errand with 
the basket and a parting injunction from 
his mother. 

‘¢ Now, mind thy manners, lad !’’ cried 
the dame. ‘‘ Hold up your head manly, 
yet mind you hold it not too high. Ye 
are too uppish, John Paul, an’ that I’ve 
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tell’t you full fifty times an’ mair. If 
there’s ane thing the gentry canna bear 
in commoners, less than all ithers, it’s 
uppishness. Tak’ heed your stiff look 
.an’ your proud stomach bring you not to 
gallows yet, John Paul. Now, give my 
humble duty to my leddy, if she .be sae 
gracious as to see you hersel’, an’ say the 
tuckers were all ready for sending this 
morn, ’fore ever her leddyship’s message 
came. Be sure ye say ‘my leddy’ an’ 
‘ your leddyship,’ an’ be sure ye do bend 
your back an’ mak’ your manners accord- 
ingly ; an’ dinna forget—’’ 

Whatever it was that John Paul must 
not forget, he failed to hear, beyond an 
indistinct buzz of sound, for the good 
woman had hurried him away so fast that 
he dared not pause, even to listen while 
she kept on speaking. A turn of the 
pathway left her out of sight and well- 
nigh past hearing, while John sped duly 
along, the basket on his arm. 

In this important receptacle were some 
fine bits of needlework, delicately sewed 
tuckers and cuffs, that Dame Paul had 
just finished the evening before for Lady 
Selkirk, her near neighbor and kindly 
patroness. That very morning, a mes- 
‘sage had come "7 her ladyship, express- 
ing a wish for fhem as soon as done; 
which message accounted somewhat for 
the anxious haste of the good woman. 

Now, whether because of the uppish- 
ness of which his mother had spoken, or 
whether by reason of a certain preference 
for his own musing company, I know 
not; but John Paul did not much relish 
‘such errands as this he was now bound 
upon. Very kind, gracious, and gentle 
had my Lady Selkirk been, those few 
times when he had seen her, either with 
or without his mother. No, he was not 
.afraid of my lady, nor did she ever make 
him feel proud and angry, as did some 
other great folk; still, there was the 
chance of meeting my lord, who was— 
well, not like my lady, not to speak of 
little master and the powdered patroniz- 
ing footmen who always made John 
Paul’s blood boil rebelliously within him. 
Altogether, John would much have pre- 
ferred a stroll on the beach this fine 
morning, watching the swift - winged 
vessels near and far, and trying the sail- 


ing power of his own little craft ; or to 
lie flat on his back in some quiet thicket 
and dream his favorite dream of becom- 
ing one day a great man-of-war captain. 
Yes, it must be confessed that he would 
much rather have spent his morning thus 
than in going on an errand to the great 
house. The sky was blue and brilliant 
and breezy, with little white restless 
cloudlets melting away as the sunshine 
grew warmer and more golden. All the 
sweet spring air was full of pleasant 
sounds—bird-songs, hum _ of _ insects, 
voices of joyous woodland creatures. 

The scene of my story was a swelling 
promontory off the southern coast of 
Scotland. Its name of St. Mary’s Isle 
is hardly a suitable one, for only during 
the very highest tides is there water all 
around. From almost any part of its 
rising ground, the sound of waves can 
be heard, the broad clear expanse of 
Solway Frith can be seen, or the swift 
little river Dee dashing down from the 
uplands into that spreading tide. Many 
tantalizing glimpses of the water and the 
boats flitting to and fro thereupon did 
John Paul catch, as he went along 
castleward, even after he struck into the 
outskirts of\the fine old park, with 
clumps of trees here and there, like 
islands amid waves of fern and heather. 
Taller and .closer together they grew 
presently, as he went on, with patches of 
greenish moss on trunks and branches, 
shutting out sea and sky and open sward. 
Beautiful deer peeped out shyly, as the 
little lad went along, from cool shady ° 
recesses under low-sweeping boughs. He 
wanted to stop then, and try making 
friends with them; but remembered his 
mother’s command to hurry, and kept 
on till right soon he began to catch, 
between tree-trunks, glimpses of the 
castle walls not very far ahead. 

‘* Most there !’’ sighed John Paul, and 
then felt glad to think how soon he 
would be coming back again, and that 
perhaps he might have time, after all, for 
a little work on his precious ship when 
the daily tasks were done. And just as 
he started. to walk even faster than 
before, thinking this thought, he saw two 
people coming down the path in front of 
him. 
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Now, John Paul knew well enough 
who they were. Nobody could doubt, 
upon seeing them, that the ground they 
walked on was theirs, or the trees around, 
or the house from which they came. 
They walked, they looked, like owners 
of all. The tall, grave, haughty-faced 
gentleman in front, with a sword by his 
side, dressed so richly though in sober- 
colored stuff—that was Lord Selkirk him- 
self. His head he held high, his hands 
behind him, as he walked quickly along 
— perhaps too quickly for the other one, 
the little master of Selkirk, who was 
stepping with even more masterful strides, 
albeit a few paces in the rear. 

A handsome bold-looking lad was he, 
about as old as John Paul, though not a 
little bigger. As for his clothes, they 
were, like John’s own, an exact copy of 
his father’s in cut and fashion, but of 
vastly different material from those of 
the other lad. His coat and breeches 
were of bright blue velvet, laced with 
silver. His stockings were of finest gray 
silk; his shoe-buckles sparkled with 
shining stones like diamonds. A cocked 
beaver hat was set jauntily on his curled 
and powdered hair, and a little sword 
hung by his side. 

Now, when he saw this stately pair 
approaching, John Paul began to wish— 
though he could not have told why or 
wherefore—that he had chosen another 
path to the castle. As they drew near, 
he stood aside with all proper respect, 
took off his hat, and made his manners 
—as Dame Paul would have said—as 
in duty bound; for his mother’s oft- 
repeated teaching of reverence toward 
his elders and betters had not been lost 
on the lad. 

His lordship nodded as he passed, 
but, beyond that, took not quite so much 
notice of the young rustic as he might 
have done, perhaps, of a squirrel for 
fallow deer. He walked straight on 
without seeming to heed that the young 
master was no longer keeping pace 
behind him. 

As for that young gentleman, there 
was a roving mischief in his eyes, hardly 
suited to his princely bearing; and in 
an unlucky moment for John Paul, they 
lit upon the basket. He stopped short, 





and, making sure by one quick glance: 
that his father took no notice, stretched 
out a hand toward it. 

‘“*Hey! you boy,” said the little 
master, ‘‘ what’s in that basket you’re 
holding so monstrous tight, and where 
are you taking it this morning ?”’ 

The masterful tone put John Paul on 
his mettle; the meddlesome question 
vexed his honest little soul. He had 
half a mind not to answer at all; but he 
did, though shortly enough. 

‘*The basket is for her ladyship at: 
the castle, young master,’’ he said; 
‘*there I must carry it safe; but as to: 
what is in it, why, ’tis neither my con- 
cern nor yours.’’ 

The little lordling’s eyes flashed a look 
both willful and contemptuous. 

‘*Not yours, maybe,’’ he said, with 
the air of a sole dictator; ‘‘ but mine, 
if I choose to look inside. Like enough, 
it’s something for me, my own self. 
Come, let me see.’’ 

John Paul clutched the basket tight, 
and, holding the top on, edged doggedly 
away. 

‘«My mother told me not to meddle 
with or open it,’’ said he, ‘‘ and neither 
shall you, young masteg, nor anybody. 
Tis for your lady mother, her own self,, 
and you shall not even peep inside.’’ 

The pretty face of the little master of 
Selkirk turned crimson, his eyes flashed, 
his lips trembled with sudden rage. 

‘‘Stupid oaf!’’ he cried, ‘‘do you 
think I’ll mind your say-so about it? 
Do you know who I am, boy? I am 
the master, and will one day be Lord 
Selkirk. You are only John Paul, the 
gardener’s boy, and your mother does: 
my Lady Selkirk’s fine sewing. I 
remember your ugly black face. Here, 
give me that !”’ 

He made another snatch at the basket,. 
but in vain. John Paul turned around 
quickly, set it behind the nearest tree, 
and then, with one sturdy fist meeting a 
second or third angry blow from the 
other lad, he knocked him sprawling on 
the pathway. | Perhaps he did not mean 
to strike so hard, and felt a bit dismayed 
to see the master of Selkirk tumble 
before him, flat on his back. However, 
his blood was up, his hands were ting- 
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ling ; he felt himself in the right; and 
I doubt if Captain John Paul Jones, on 
the deck of the Bon Homme Richard, 
many years after, looked ever more 
fiercely threatening than did little John 
Paul that morning in the park, as he 
stood over his fallen foe with fists clenched 
and his black eyes flashing under bent 
brows ominously close together. 

‘¢ Will you let the basket alone, and 
let me go my way ?”’ he asked, fiercely ; 
but the little master was still undaunted, 
and now in a towering passion. Up 
he was springing furiously, and who 
knows what a sad scuffle there might 
have been, if lucky interference had not 
come just then. A stout man-servant, 
with clothes and hair much disordered 
by his haste, ran puffing and blowing 
between the fighting pair and clutched 
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still, as so many proofs of our poor lad’s 
guilt, showed little master’s battered 
chapeau, and the damp mold and with- 
ered leaves of the pathway bestuck on 
his velvet coat. 

After reaching the house by a side 
entrance, all seemed to John Paul at 
first a strange confusion of passage-ways 
and staring servants at every turn. 
Then, lo! he found himself in a large 
and lofty room. It was not a grand 
parlor, or even a dining-hall; and yet 
it seemed to John, upon first entering, 
to be big enough for a church. There 
was a corner cupboard in each of the 
four corners, and against the walls stood 
tall deep oaken presses, some fast shut, 
some half open; and from these last 
came the glimmer of cut glass and 
beautiful painted china. In the midst 


John Paul wrathfully with one hand, was_a large square table, fairly spread 


while, with the other, he steadied the -w4th 


master on his feet. 

Then began a clamor 
accusation, in which, 
Paul did not join—st 
obstinately silent. 

“* To think o’ the likes 
ing to fight young master!” 
footman, with a shake before each word. 
‘To think o’ your hitting him back! 
I never did hear tell !’’ 

Young master was evidently of the 
same opinion, and both agreed that such 
‘audacity must be duly judged and pun- 
ished by the highest power in the land. 
My lord had gone clean out of sight and 
hearing ; but the house was not far off, 
and John Paul soon found himself 
marching between his two accusers— 
with the basket, which he doggedly 
insisted upon carrying—into the stately 
presence of Lady Selkirk. 

Alas and alas! what would Dame 
Paul have said then, to see her trusted 
messenger, whom she had so carefully 
charged to mind his manners and treat 
everybody at the castle with proper 
humble respect? What would she have 
thought, to see him as he met my lady’s 
page? His face was dark and scowl- 
ing; his hat had been shaken to one 
side of his rumpled head, his coat pulled 
half off his shoulders by the footman’s 
energetic handling; yet more terrible 
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ups, plates, dishes, flagons 
n Paul had never seen 
azzlingly bright, some 
want of the cleaning 
rocess. Two or three 
y at work; and seated 
by ‘the table, overseeing all, was a fair 
stately lady, dressed in gray satin, with 
a lace cap upon the high cushion of 
powdered hair above her forehead. This 
was my Lady Selkirk. 

Now, we have not space to relate all 
that was said and done on that memor- 
able occasion, never forgotten by John 
Paul as long as he lived. The only one 
who did not seem to think him deserv- 
ing of instant punishment was my lady. 
My lady had a way of going, in her 
own calm and gracious fashion, to the 
very root of any matter ever brought to 
her judgment. She had often proved 
too well, by vain attempts to mend it, 
the fiery willful temper of Master Charles 
Selkirk ; and when it came out at last, 
under her keen cross-questioning, that 
the basket—now safely given into her 
hands—had been cause of dispute 
between one lad, who was trusted with 
its keeping, and another, who had 
unreasonably chosen to meddle—when 
thus much she learned, the lady’s judg- 
ment no longer hesitated as to who 
should meet punishment, and who should 
meet reward. 
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John Pauli never knew exactly what it 
was that he had given him to eat that 
morning, on one of the silver plates, 
just before he left the castle, and after 
little master had been sent away abashed 
to doleful meditation in his bed-room. 
Something very delicious, indeed, it was, 
which her ladyship herself bade him eat 
and enjoy; but whether pudding, pie, 
or custard, or of what rare good things 
composed, Dame Paul could never quite 
decide, from her son’s account. 

Concerning the plate from which he 
had eaten, he could be more definite. It 
was of solid heavy silver, with a wreath 
of oak leaves wrought and chased all 
round its edge, and in the middle a 
stag’s head with branching antlers. ‘‘A 
rare piece o’ plate,’’ it was, as described 
afterward by Dame Paul with bated 
breath, and its silvern splendor made a 
deeper impression on John Paul’s mind 
than even the new half-crown which my 
lady gave him for himself that morning, 
with her own fair hand. 

But the half-crown was duly prized, 
nevertheless, and John Paul finally spent 
it in perfecting his man-of-war. 


II. 


Many years had passed since little 
John Paul, the gardener’s son, went up 
to the great house on a certain bright 
May morning, and came off so honorably 
victorious in that scuffle with its son and 
heir. The proud and fiery young Earl 
of Selkirk now reigned in his father’s 
stead ; and my lady, his mother, though 
fair and gracious still, had grown an aged 
woman. John Paul, the elder, was at 
rest in the kirkyard ; Dame Paul and her 
daughters had moved away to a distant 
town, where they were living comfort- 
ably ; and as for our black-eyed John, 
he too had been gone away a long, long 
while. More than fulfilled had been his 
day-dreams of seafaring conquest and 
splendor, shining hazily before the little 
lad’s bright eyes in those old days along 
the Solway shore or on the heathery hills 
of St. Mary’s Isle. 

The quiet folk of that place and the 
neighboring little town of Kirkudbright 
had not forgotten him, for many rumors 
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had come to them concerning his daring 
exploits and adventures as sailor or ship- 
mate or captain of first one notable ves- 
sel and then another. Many dangers 
had he braved on the high seas, many 
honors won by reason of victory. 
Instead of the child’s plaything which 
Dame Paul had banished as litter into a 
dark closet, it was now the warship 
‘*Ranger’’ that, commanded by Cap- 
tain John Paul Jones of the American 
navy, carried fear and destruction to 
many a stately British man-of-war and 
many a seaport town along the coast of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Now, as to the naval glories of our 
hero—for he was a ‘hero indeed—as to 
how he came to leave his native country 
for another, returning at last an honor- 
able enemy, as to why the name of Jones 
should have been affixed to John Paul— 
which, for my part, I like much better 
without it—I leave the boys and girls 
who may read this to gather, if so far 
interested, from history itself. Iam just 
going to relate something that chanced 
to bring back very clearly to Captain 
John Paul Jones the memory of one day 
when he was a little lad. 

It was a cloudless May morning of the 
year 1778, and St. Mary’s Isle rose 
greenly into the sunshine, its heathery 
slopes gay with wild flowers, the deer in 
its park grazing peacefully under wide- 
spreading oaks and poplars which noW 
hid and now revealed the noble old 
mansion in their midst. However, for 
all the smiling calm of nature, there 
were many anxious eyes looking that day 
toward the Frith from St. Mary’s and 
Kirkudbright ; many eager hearts were 
beating too fast for comfort. The war- 
ship ‘‘ Ranger,’’ fresh from recent spoil, 
had anchored that morn, about sunrise, 
in Solway Frith. Her captain was not 
one to make such a move without some 
object in view, and now the townsfolk, 
the fishermen, the hill-people, looking 
on, were wondering—what next? Safe 
in obscurity they had deemed themselves 
thus far, amid all flying rumors of battle. 
What could the great Chevalier Jones 
want here, while so many more import- 
ant places, more formidable toes, 
remained unmolested ? 

















It was high noon when a, boat full of 
men, soldiers and sailors together, pulled 
away from the Ranger for the little land- 
ing-place upon St. Mary’s Isle. At the 
landing, several men were left to guard 
the boat, and then the others began 
marching, with the steadiness of a settled 
resolve and plan, toward the castle. 

Some laborers in a field not far from 
the landing had dropped their hoes and 
spades and were staring open-mouthed at 
the strangers when they came up, and 
their leader and commander, as all might 
see that he was, asked in curt quick 
tones, though civilly, if Lord Selkirk 
were on the island. 

He was a short spare man, with keen 
black eyes set very close together, a nar- 
row sunburnt face, a high forehead, a 
resolute tight-shutting mouth. In a 
handsome uniform was he dressed, with 
fine laced hat upon his head, a sword by 
his side, and pistols in his belt. Small 
likeness to little John Paul of former 
days could old Duncan Gregg, the fore- 
most laborer to whom he spoke, recall 
afterward when telling the tale, and he 
freely confessed always that something in 
the air and stern commanding voice of 
the famous captain, ‘fair struck him 
a-cold.”’ 

In answer to his question, old Duncan 
stammered out that Earl Selkirk had 
gone to Edinburgh weeks ago, and would 
note be back to St. Mary’s for a month 
to come; and all his fellow-laborers 
confirmed this statement with such an air 
of clumsey honesty as none could doubt. 

There was deep vexation in the long 
look which Captain Jones turned toward 
the castle; there was disappointment in 
the tone with which he ordered his men 
back to the boat. One of them sug- 
gested a search, but the captain said in a 
low voice: ‘‘I knew this old man years 
ago; he is telling the truth.’’ So they 
started back; and, as they went along, 
their leader’s piercing dark eyes, looking 
eagerly this way and that, were full of 
recognition and strangely soft and 
kind. 

To capture the Earl of Selkirk, who 
would be a valuable prisoner of war, had 
been the objéct in coming hither. Who 
can say whether, in suggesting it, Captain 
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John Paul Jones had been moved by any 
lingering grudge against that haughty 
gentleman, left over from childish days? 
At any rate, it failed ; and his comrades 
were discontented with that failure. 
Even as they walked along toward the 
landing, murmurs began to be heard, 
which presently broke out into open 
dispute. Then a new suggestion was 
made. ‘ 

This time it was one of Ranger’s lieu- 
tenants who spoke, a huge powerful man 
with a loud voice and a tone of com- 
mand second only to the captain him- 
self. . ‘*What!’’ he said, ‘‘shall we go 
back like school-boys from some aimless 
stroll, with nothing for our pains? 
These gentry, they be mighty fond of 
eating from silver plates an’ drinking 
from gold-lined goblets. I'll warrant 
there is fine treasure o’ that sort in yon 
proud mansion. Is not this the enemy’s 
country? and is not all fair in war? 
The British generals and captains had no 
scruples, in sooth, when they burnt 
houses and barns, killed cattle in cold 
blood, and plundered all they could lay 
hands on, along the Chesapeake and on 
James River in Virginia. Now, shall we 
go back to ship empty-handed? Nay, 
not so, my captain—not so! Our good 
cause needs all the gold and silver we 
have chance at, an’ more too. We are 
but fools to miss this one now.”’ 

A murmur of applause rose from all 
his hearers but one. Captain Jones 
stood silent in the midst, with frowning 
brows and eyes downcast, moodily think- 
ing. A wild rough life he had led, amid 
hardship, fighting, and danger, since 
last he stood in boyish innocence upon 
that little island. To spoil a conquered 
ship, to burn a fleet or a seaport town, 
or take prisoner a great lord seemed to 
Captain John Paul Jones fair and honor- 
able enough. In such deeds, his proud 
fierce heart delighted ; but to rob a peace- 
ful family of its silver was a vastly differ- 
ent matter, even in war-time and for the 
good cause of freedom. Memories ‘of 
former kindness and friendship rushed to 
his heart. His parents had been helped 
and favored by the former Lord Selkirk 
and his lady, and a quick thought came 
to him now of what his old mother, not 
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fifty miles away, might say to such a 
return as this. 
Captain John Paul Jones stood high as 


a brave man; I think he would have 


proved himself a braver still by saying 
‘*No,’’ that day. His men might have 
grumbled a little, but they would also 
have obeyed him. However, we are not 
always ready to listen to the voice of 
right, when other tones are louder and 
more specious. Captain Jones said to 
himself, was it not truth that Lieutenant 
Simpson had ‘spoken? Would it not be 


a piece of good policy to let his men 


have their way in this matter, and had 
not much more lawless depredations, 
even robbery, been practiced by the 
British in his adopted country, against 
the rules of honorable warfare ? 

Well, that word ‘*No’’ was not 
spoken. The men went off on their 
expedition to the castle, but without 
Captain Jones. Had there been danger 
to face, he would have led them; as it 
was, he would not, could not, go on any 
such errand. Pacing the beach impa- 
tiently while they were gone, with hat 
pulled low over his brows, he seemed to 
be wrapt in thought. 

An hour later, his men returned with 
their treasure, none having dared to 
oppose or hinder them. Packed in huge 
wicker baskets from the butler’s pantry, 
they brought all that Selkirk family silver 
—some.of it centuries old—which little 


John Paul had seen spread out on the 
table, long years before. 

When they fetched the spoil close up 
to him, Captain Jones laid his hand at 
random upon a piece of silver on the 
top of the nearest basket, and held it up 
to view. As he gazed, a dark red flush 
crept into his sunburnt cheeks. It was 
a plate—heavy, and dark for want of 
polishing—with a wreath of oak-leaves 
carved around its rim, and a stag’s head 
in the middle. 

When the prizes of the ship Ranger 
were sold, several months after this, 
Captain John Paul Jones bought, with a 
large sum of money from his own private 
purse, the Selkirk, family silver, and 
returned it all, even the last salt-spoon, 
to its proper owner. In a letter to the 
aged Lady Selkirk, written upon that 
occasion—a letter filled with chivalrous 
respect and grateful remembrance of past 
favors—he reminded her of a certain 
time when she had been not only just, 
but kind, to one who now took pleasure 
in showing that he had not forgotten it, 
one who never would forget, no matter 
how long and eventful his career might be. 

And that my Lady Selkirk was even 
more pleased with this letter than with 
the return of the silver itself, her 
gracious reply would indicate, as also 
the keepsake sent with it to Captain John 
Paul Jones, which last was nothing more 
nor less than the silver plate. 


Alice Maude Ewell. 
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S the mother bird to the waiting nest, 
As the regnant moon to the sea, 
As joy to the heart that hath first been blest— 


So is my love to me. 


Sweet as the song of the lark that soars 
From the net of the fowler free, 
Sweet as the morning that song adores— 


So is my love to me! 


As the rose that blossoms in matchless grace 
Where the canker may not be, 
As the well that springs in a desert place— 


So is my love to me! 


Florence Earle Coates. 
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touch each other most closely. 

Going through the business por- 
tion of ‘Philadelphia, not a thousand 
miles from the State House, one day, I 
was vividly reminded of some old square 
in London. 


4 ‘HINGS most remote sométimes 


him how fragrant they were, but how 
little can my mere words conyey to him 
of that keen sense of appreciation which 

the actual perception brought to me! 
But, if you have spent some ‘ gray 
days and gold’’ in dear old England, 
the shimmer 





Several streets 
run together, 
forming an 
open space 
hemmed in on 
three sides by 
tall buildings ; 
and as you 
pass along on 
the remaining 
side, it seems 
much more like 
irregular, i1]- 
regulated Lon- 
don than reg- 
ular, well-reg- 
ulated _Phila- 
delphia. Mem- 
ories of our 
English days 
thronged in 
upon me, and 
I was once 
more in ‘the 
only paradise 
from which we 
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and _ glimmer 
of the gold, 
the cool 
shadow of the 
gray, will have 
so wrought 
themselves into 
your memory 
that, no matter 
how poor my 
phrases may 
be, you will be 
ready to say 
with Words- 
worth : 


“All that I saw 
returns upon 
my view; 

All that I heard 
comes back 
upon my ear ; 

All that I felt, 
this moment 
doth renew.” 


The  garru- 








cannot be lity of the trav- 
driven out ’’— eler has 
the world ‘of always. this 
‘“recollec- A LONDON PORCH. excuse to his 


tion.’’ How I 

wish that, with one bold stroke of my 
pen, like the traditional wave of the 
magician’s wand, I could open the gates 
of that paradise and bid you enter with 
me! But alas, I cannot! ‘The sights 
and sounds and scents of that fair garden 
are among the most intangible and 
incommunicable of our possessions: we 
can no more really share them than I can 
give the friend who calls to-day the per- 
fume of the bunch of violets which stood 
on my study-table yesterday. I can tell 
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fellow-trav - 
elers, even if the rest of the world pro- 
nounce him only a bore. 

Perhaps you will quarrel with me, 
O critical reader !—observe, please, that 
‘¢ gentle readers’’ have gone out of fash- 
ion with the Chloes and Strephons and 
other amenities of old-fashioned litera- 
ture—a realistic adherence to truth 
obliges one to admit that the nineteenth- 
century reader is nothing if not critical 
—perhaps you will quarrel with me for 
calling these ‘‘ English days.’’ ‘* Why 
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not days in England?’’ you may say. 
Because they were verily ‘‘ English days’”’ 
to us, so steeped were we, during our 
brief stay there, in all the spirit and 
atmosphere of the land of our sojourn. 
Through a realm like Prospero’s, peopled 
by our own subjects, spirits of the air, 
we walked for a brief space of time. We 
were ‘‘heirs of all the ages’’ of history 
and literature, the aroma of whose mem- 
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ory gives an added charm to the living 
beauty of the now and the here which 
surrounds us as we walk through green 
lanes or drive between grassy meadows. 
But London, dear old London, wears 
right regally as its chief crown the weight 
of its years and their associations. 

‘¢ You will find England tame after the 
Continent,’’ said a traveled friend whom 
we met in Paris. 
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‘« Shall we ? 
we answered, meekly, for we could not 
venture to pit our inexperience against 
her experience. 

We did not find it tame, though— 


Well, perhaps we shall,’’ 


only a delicious rest. Our days in Paris 
seemed one mad whirl, though we 
indulged in no greater dissipation than 
going to the opera or driving in the 
Champs Elysées on Sunday evening. 
Something in the air, literally as well as 
figuratively, set our nerves on a tension, 
and even the most temperate of us took 
to claret-drinking, albeit the claret was 
pension-provided, and therefore well 
watered. We began to understand the 
need of absinthe and vermouth and to 
excuse the high-pressure mark of modern 
French fiction; after all, ‘‘ virtue is a 
good deal a matter of climate,’’ I was 
ready to admit. 

In London, it was different. We 
went about like the proverbial tourist— 
or a roaring lion seeking what he might 
devour ; but the tension was gone, the 
day seemed twenty-four hours long, long 
enough for a full draught of sight-seeing 
and the well-earned rest too. The bene- 
diction of the English climate—the 
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most delightful in the world, it seems to 
me, spite of rains and fogs and damp- 
ness, had fallen upon us; quicksilver no 
longer ran in our veins. 

After a night of alternate suffocation 
and sleep on board the boat which brings 
you from Dieppe, we landed in New 
Haven at daybreak—only there was no 
day, just a steady downpour of rain and 
a dull graynesseverywhere. Fortunately 
the night had been perfectly calm, so that 
not even the most ill-regulated of Amer- 
icans, hardly an Englishwoman, could 
get sea-sick ; we were spared that horror 
added to the hideousness of lying in 
one’s clothes all night on a velvet couch, 
one’s head on a velvet pillow, in a stuffy 
cabin where absolutely no air is admitted, 
and where any number of other human 
beings help to vitiate the air! Ugh, it 
is barbarous! Why, I ask, should the 
Channel boats be so detestable, and the 
line which runs across the North Sea 
from Harwich to Antwerp so compara- 
tively comfortable ? 

As you approach London from New 
Haven, you pass through Clapham ; and 
as I saw the familiar name, I thought of 
the phrase—who is it says it >—‘‘ the 
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long rows of dreary suburban villas in 
Clapham,’’ and I began to realize that I 
was entering, not a stranger country, 
but a place in which I had spent much 
of my life. The names I saw were as 
familiar to me as household words; for 
had I not visited them under the guid- 
ance of Dickens and Thackeray and 
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Trollope and a host of others? Some 
of my most intimate acquaintances I had 
followed through these haunts of Lon- 
don, high and low—the East End as 
well as the West End, London Bridge as 
well as Kew Gardens. It is not so much 
the weight’ of royalty you feel as you 
wander through the streets, unless you 























are 


indeed a born flunkey, but the 
presence of those ordinary people in 
whose joys and sorrows you have shared 
in that only real world—the world of 
imagination! There is a coronet upon 
the city’s brow, though—it is the 
coronet of genius. Here have lived at 
some time or other, not merely all the 
heirs of the Conqueror’s greatness, but 
nearly all the monarchs of mind as well. 
Can you not imagine that this is more 
than a great railway-station in which you 
and your luggage are -so prosaically 
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rows of uninteresting little houses at 
Clapham, but through rows of equally 
uninteresting houses at Croydon, a more 
distant suburb of the great city. I 
might, in excuse for my blunder, say 
‘¢ What is in a name?’’ only we are in 
the presence of a legion of names whose 
very mention evokes such a host of 
memories—memories of those successive 
peoples wM have left their impress on 
the little island, and of the single indi- 
viduals whose influence has _ spread 
beyond the shores of the island itself! 
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dropped on this dull rainy morning, but 
the entrance to a wonder-world of 
realized dreams and fulfilled hopes? Do 
you ask: ‘‘ Did we?’’ Alas, I fear not! 
Truth compels me to confess that our 
chief idea was to secure cabs to transport 
us and our luggage as quickly as might 
be to our lodgings in Duchess Street. I 
am sure that my one desire was a dream- 
less sleep, not to mention such common- 
place necessities as a cup of coffee and a 
bath! Of such unheroic stuff are even 
the most romantic of travelers made ! 
What stubborn things, and what clogs 
on the wings of Pegasus, facts are! I 
find, on consulting my notes, that we 
did not approach London through the 


We did pass through Clapham afterward, 
though ; and one day, when engaged in 
the exceedingly commonplace task of 
hunting a dressmaker who lived in a 
neighborhood romantically designated as 
Maida Lane, we strayed into St. John’s 
Wood, a place made familiar to us in 
fiction as the residence of mysterious or 
shady characters, as well as the refuge of 
decayed gentility. 

We drove in Hyde Park, as I had seen 
the aristocracy of England doing in my 
dreams ; only ours was a hired carriage, 
but not a cab—cabs are excluded from 
the sacred precincts of the Park, except- 
ing one roadway. We saw Rotten Row, 
too; but, as it was not the height of the 
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season, Mayfair was scarcely well repre- 

-sented—the scene was hardly equal to 
the pictures of youthful imagination ! 
Best of all, we drove along the Chelsea 
Embankment, and saw that quarter of 
London in which so many artists and 
literary people have elected to dwell. 
Carlyle and George Eliot are the most 
illustrious names which glorify this other- 
wise unpretentious neighborhood. 

But the greatest of all delights, to my 
perhaps ill-regulated mind, was to ride on 
the top of a London ‘‘bus,’’ from one 
end of the great city to the other; and, 
as the fare varies according to distance, 
from one penny to threepence—or, as all 
traveled persons are careful to call it, 
**thrippence’’—it is one of the few 
pleasures in life that may be cheaply pur- 
chased. The only drawback is the rather 
precarious stairway which you are obliged 
to mount in order to reach your point of 
vantage, and to descend if you would 


return to earth again; the descent being 
worse than the ascent, particularly if it 
be a spiral stairway, as it is sometimes. 
One acquires skill, however, by practice, 
even in performing such a difficult feat ; 
and after you have learned to go down 
backward and trust to Providence that 
your skirts are in order, you can even 
accomplish this crowning triumph and 
enjoy your ride undimmed by any pros- 
pective terrors. The height of bliss is 
to occupy the front seat next to an oblig- 
ing driver, and my experience is that 
all London bus-drivers are obliging. 
Indeed, we fell in love with the manners 
of the English lower classes generally. 
It was a pleasure to shop, just to be 
‘‘ma’amed’’ and ‘‘thanked’’ as even 
Mrs. Astor or Mrs. Vanderbilt would 
seldom be at home. We dropped our 
shillings around — our extravagance 
didn’t often run beyond that—with a 
prodigality which would have amazed 











our friends at home, even those of us 
* who were reputed frugal-minded, and 
would have almost considered it a pleas- 
ure to be cheated—only we never were— 
by such soft-voiced, gentle-spoken trades- 
people. Why, the railway-guards thanked 
us when we handed them our tickets, 
and in the shops they expressed nearly 
as much gratitude when we declined to 
purchase as when we left a pound or two 
with them. 

But to return to our omnibus-drivers. 
It was only necessary to ask them a 
question as to the name of some building 
or monument we passed, when they would 
immediately divine that we were 
strangers, and enlighten us as to the 
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lence, I am doubtful which. “We were” 
going to Toynbee Hall, that wonderful 
suggestion of the one true solution for the 
social problem. A young gentleman res- 
ident there, and having the place in 
charge during his summer vacation, 
showed us through and told us something 
of its aims and work—if they could only 
reach him, I would send him our thanks 
across the water for his courtesy ; we have 
not forgotten it yet. Perhaps it is heresy, 
but the influence of that unselfish element 
in the very midst of ‘‘ darkest London ’”’ 
fell on my spirit with a deeper benedic- 
tion than could have come from the lofty 
pulpit of Westminster Abbey! We went 
from ‘Toynbee Hall to the People’s 











SMOKING-ROOM OF A LONDON 


identity of every object of interest which 
came in our way. We went to the East 
End one Sunday morning, and a single 
question elicited nearly as much infor- 
mation as would have been afforded by 
the Baedeker which we had left at home— 
out of respect for the day or from indo- 


HOTEL, 


Palace; but that was closed for some 
reason, and we got no further than the 
gate. Of course, one does not really 
see Whitechapel in its true blackness 
unless one goes there at night; but our 
glimpse of Petticoat Lane, where the 
crowd were gathered buying old clothes. 
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their weekly custom, was not an attract- 
ive view—its shadow dimmed a little the 
brightness of the West End when we 
alighted at Oxford Circus. Here it was 
we took the omnibus, for it was the 
centre of travel for- our district, and 
vehicles of every sort started from it to 
every part of the city. There are many 
such in London—merely great open 
spaces, the junction of the surrounding 
streets, and presumably circular from the 
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name, though I am not-prepared to swear 
to that. 

Still another bus-driver lingers in our 
memories—one who took us to Hampton 
Court, through Kew and Richmond, 
past the immortal Star and Garter inn, 
and actually inveigled us into returning 


_ the same way, though we had planned to 


come back by railway. Itis a perfectly 
delightful ride on such a perfect day as 
we took it, though a rather long one to 
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repeat as soon as we did. It is worth 
repeating, though, if you have the good 
luck I did—to sit in front of a pair of 
lovers who have been spending the day 
at Kew Gardens, one of them an Ameri- 
can girl whose shrill high-pitched voice 
reached my ear distinctly, though she 
didn’t mean it to. He had just pro- 
posed, I gathered from their—or rather, 
her—conversation ; his low thick tones, 
into which the fog and damp of the 
climate had got, I suppose—for this was 
an international courtship—were scarcely 
audible. I listened unblushingly, partly 
because it grew dark and I had nothing 
else to do, partly because, as an occa- 
sional writer of fiction, I feel bound to 
gather up all the romance which comes 
in my way. And I have decided that 
listening to other people’s love-making 
is almost as amusing as—but what non- 
sense I am talking ! 

‘There is nothing much to see in the 
palace at Hampton Court, except num- 
bers of ‘‘ old masters,’’ of which we had 
already had quite a surfeit. I suppose I 
ought to blush to own this, but I don’t! 
The surroundings, however, are beauti- 
ful, including the famous maze and 
Bushy Park, the drive through which, 
between long rows of magnificent old 
trees, is only equaled by the Long Walk 
at Windsor. But we had one disappoint- 
ment: we saw nothing of the mysterious 
old ladies pensioned there by the queen 
—if Dickens be right, they do not 
approve of the public’s being admitted 
there at all—you remember, in ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’’ the terribly condescending old 
dame at Hampton Court, to whom 
Clennam is introduced by her son, 
Henry Gowan? The public goes there, 
though, in large numbers, particularly 
on Sunday ; for it is the only place of 
any sort that is open—except eating- 
houses. The blighting influence of 
Puritanism seems to have lingered longer 
than its virtues, in a city which, if the 
<< Pall Mall Gazette ’’ is to be believed, 
is certainly not noted for its purity! It 
‘is enough to convert one to the advan- 
tages of the Continental Sunday, to see 
the British masses giving themselves up 
to eating and drinking as the only recrea- 
tions allowed them on their day of rest. 
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But here am I rambling on about the 
British public when I ought to confine 
myself to a very narrow circle, or at 
least to their adventures, if I am to 
relate a tithe of them. I have not said 
half I meant to about London ; but, 
with all Midland England opening before 
me)and Chester—dear old Chester—and 
its environs lying beyond, we must leave 
the capital more unceremoniously than 
we entered it, not without a sigh for the 
glories left behind us, though we went 
on to new beauties. One of the 
strongest sources of dissatisfaction with 
life is that we cannot be or have every- 
thing. We must choose, for even the 
widest experience is necessarily very 
narrow. Perhaps, as Browning puts it: 


“Other heights in other lives, God willing, 
All the gifts from all the heights—” 


shall be ours. 

We spent a day at Oxford, rambling 
through the most interesting of its col- 
leges, under the guidance of a friend 
who was taking the university extension 
course there. To study under the very 
shadow of that venerable pile, in all its 
visible beauty and invisible wealth of 
associations, seems almost like treading 
on hallowed ground ; yet undergraduates 
at Oxford are idle and frivolous and dis- 
sipated as elsewhere—at least, they were 
in Ruskin’s time: let us hope they are 
better now! 

We did not go into the Bodleian 
library ; what would have been the use 
of spending an hour in a place where 
men have passed years of their lives? 
But we saw St. Mary’s Church, where 
poor Amy Robsart is buried, and strolled 
junder the trees in ‘‘Addison’s Walk,’’ 
and gazed on the river Isis, sacred to 
modern Oxonians, in these days of mus- 
cular Christianity and boat-races, as the 
goddess was to the ancient Egyptians. 
In short, we saw ag, much as it was possi- 
‘ble to see in so brief a space of time, 
even to the brass nose on the gate of 
Brasenose College, winding up with a 
repast whose bread and home-made jam 
crowned the day’s pleasures, lingering in 
my memory along with beautiful Magda- 
len Tower and Christ Church quadrangle, 
familiarly known as ‘‘ Tom Quad.’’ 
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From Oxford to Leamington is but a 
step, as we count distances; and there, 
in the very midst of Midland England, 
that garden-spot of natural beauty and 
shrine of literary associations, we loitered 
for a few days, visiting Warwick and 
Kenilworth and the Shakespeare country. 
We are not going to loiter here in these 
pages, however; there is no time for 
that. Ishould become so garrulous, I 
fear, that we should never get on to 
Chester, 





ON PARK. 


Chester, we passed 
through the home 
of her childhood, 
the source of so 
much of the inspi- 
ration which glori- 
fied her later 
years ; and, glanc- 
ing up at an etch- 
ing of Shepperton 
which hangs above 
my study-table, I 
am overwhelmed 
with the rush of 
memories which it 
arouses and am 
loath to go on with my journey. 

Chester is not only quaint—this is the 
first time I have used the word, so I may 
be pardoned this once—and interesting 
in itself, but it is also the centre of sev- 
eral interesting excursions, notably to 
Eaton Hall and Hawarden, besides being 
close to the Welsh border—Hawarden,, 


which is six miles to the west of the city, © 


is actually in Wales. More than almost 
any other English city, Chester still bears 





where I must 
stop,  be- 
cause it is 
the end of 
my English 
pilgrimage. 
After all, 
what more 
can I say 
about Mid- 
land Eng- 
land than 
has been said 
by George 
Eliot in the 
introduc- 
tion to 
‘* Felix (Seal 
mait’’? 
One realizes 
the truth and beauty of her words, even 
though one does not see the country in 
the leisurely way that she did earlier in 
the century, but from the windows of a 
railway-carriage, the first step toward 
that pneumatic tube whose possibility she 
suggests. On our way from Coventry to 
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about it the apparent evidences of its 
antiquity—its walls, though they are of 
much later date, testifying as well as its 
name to its Roman origin. It is inter- 
esting to note, in view of the stubborn 
resistance of its Celtic neighbors to our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, that Chester was 
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the last English city to submit to William 
the Conqueror. 

We walked part way round the walls, 
though we did not feel called upon, in 
our character of modern pilgrims, to do 
penance so far as to make their complete 
circuit. If I had known that I was 
going to record any of my adventures 
thereafter, a desire for fame might have 
inspired me to the performance of such 
valiant deeds—the only ones left for this 
unromantic age. Better still, if I were 
not so stupid, I might have imagined 
that we accomplished such feats, and 
made some pretty traveler’s-tales in con- 
sequence. 

The cathedral? Well, we saw many 
cathedrals, and perhaps my most vivid 
recollection of the one at Chester is of 


‘sitting on the stone steps in the cool 


gray cloister and watching the sunshine 
and shadow on the green of the cathe- 
dral-close; it was an epitome of life 
made more solemn by the suggestions of 
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the stately building whose interior we 
had just explored. Within, art: with- 
out, nature: and life through all! 

Eaton Hall and Hawarden are each, 
in a different way, well worth a visit. 
One, the seat of the Duke of West- 
minster, chiefly for its own magnificence ; 
the other, the residence of Gladstone, 
rather for its connection with his name. 
You can guess what the Hall itself must 
be, from the beauty of its appendages ; 
it is easier to obtain pictures of its more 
humble surroundings than of the castle 
itself. .As for Hawarden, I must leave 
that entirely to your imagination ; some 
day, I should like to tell you all about 
it, as well as the lucky chance which 
gave us a glimpse of its illustrious owner. 
But I cannot try to do this at present, 
for with Chester I must turn the last leaf 
in that portion of life’s book which is 
inscribed ‘‘ English Days,’’ and return, 
albeit reluctantly, to the Here and the 
Now. 

Mary Gray Umsted. 
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N the topmost flat of a studio 
building, nailed very tightly 


to the panel of a door, 

AC A there used to stand or lie or 
sit a business card. It is 

not there any longer. The panel is filled 
by a gold-rimmed sign that offers 
‘‘Chances for Investment,’’ and the 
place of the departed signal of genius 
shall know it, alas! no more. This card 
in question was, to be sure, very much 
like all the other cards that sat upon 
doors about the entry, except for the 
fact that it bore on its face the name of 
my closest friend—which gave it, in my 
eyes, an importance that it did not pos- 
sess for the world. Indeed, even now I 
remember the first time I saw this small 
white card, how pleasurably, generously 
thrilled I was to read its ‘blunt little 
legend: ‘‘Miss Dorothy Rutherford, 
Singing.”’ 
For Dorothy Rutherford, to drop the 
‘¢Miss,’’ had started in with gentle 





bravery to work; and when I reflected 
how hard it must be for a girl brought 
up as Dorothy had been, I marveled and 
admired her the more. For Dorothy, 
only a month before, had been as much 
a pampered doll as I am; and when I 
considered, I knew very well that I could 
never have worked. But Dorothy had 
settled right down to the hardness of life 
and tacked up her card on a studio door 
as a teacher. For Dorothy Rutherford, 
my dearest friend, had lost her father. 
Any of us, blessed with a father at home, 
could sit down fearfully and tremulously 
and think what life would be without 
one. And yet I doubt if by thinking 
very hard we could quite appreciate the 
difference. I have often pondered on 
the subject, myself; and every time it 
has come to my mind, I have dropped 
my book or my work from my hands and 
thrown my arms about papa and hugged 
him. And when I am done, he looks at 
me and laughs and asks what I want of 
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him now. What I want of him, indeed! 
But these are homely matters, and proba- 
bly foolish. Still, Dorothy’s father was 
just such a dear; and even I, from out- 
side the family, could feel, when he died, 
that a chill had come over the world. 
And then, when old Mr. Rutherford’s 
affairs—he had been a very great lawyer 
—when old Mr. Rutherford’s business 
matters were sifted and sorted and bal- 
anced up, it was found, to everyone’s 
utter surprise, that he had left compara- 
tively nothing. For Dorothy’s’ father 
had been so kind—so utterly soft-hearted, 
indeed, and foolishly benevolent—that, 
out of his certainly enormous income, 
he must have, year by year, spent almost 
everything. And so, if only to keep 
her mother in comfort, poor Dorothy 
had to do something. I know my father 
would willingly have supported them for- 
ever, if such an arrangement had been 
at all morally possible. But Dorothy 
never, nor Dorothy’s mother, could have 
stooped to become dependents ; although, 
if the project had ever come up, perhaps 
we might have covered it over with the 
soothing poultice of friendship. But 
really it never could have been done, 
because of my brother—well, it turned 
out all right in the end. 

Now, Dorothy Rutherford had always 
possessed a voice; years ago, I remem- 
ber, when both of us were very small 
indeed, she used to gather together her 
dolls and teach them singing; and when 
she was older—not very much older— 
she used to sing to her dog; and once 
in a while, he used to sing too, thereby 
producing duets. And so, as years 
passed, it was the natural thing that 
Dorothy should sing all the time; and 
her voice grew greatly in beauty. And 
then, when she had studied for years 
abroad, and finally had come back from 
Paris and sang to me one night in the 
library at home, I thought my heart 
would burst with joy at the tender glory 
of her singing. So now, when luxury 
was gone from her life, it seemed natural 
and right that she should sing. She 
sang a little, once in a while, at concerts, 
and made a deep impression whenever 
she was heard ; but she did not like this 
public life, and very soon gave it up 


altogether and devoted herself to her 
teaching. And I was the first of her 
pupils. 

I never knew why-I took lessons in 
singing, for I have but a very small 
voice. I must have begun very largely, 
perhaps, to help poor Dorothy along; 
and then, when once I had tasted the 
sweets, and felt for myself the pleasure 
of producing beautiful notes, and knew 
it was I who could do such a thing, 
nothing in life could have made me give 
up my singing. And Dorothy surely 
was an excellent teacher—patient and 
bright and not too severe—at least, to 
her dearest friend. And there again lay 
a charm for me, in Dorothy herself. 

For Dorothy, even to a stranger’s eye, 


must have been thoroughly bewitching—, 


plump and round and dimpling with fun, 
with soft blue eyes which melted with 
her mood and were always beautifully 
big. And Dorothy’s voice was so soft 
and kind that—but perhaps I am partial. 

And so I used to climb the stairs and 
knock on the panel below the card, some 
two or three times each week ; and when 
the door was opened, I would throw 
myself straightway down on the sofa, 
and, because I was there with Dorothy 
once more, I would laugh in delight. 
But I have sometimes been afraid that, 
in some of my lessons, I sang just a bit 
too little, and gossiped just a little too 
much. 

Yet, in my lessons, I generally learned 
a good deal of music, and sometimes a 
little of things that were even more 
exciting. Once in particular, in gossip- 
ing lazily, I learned a very great deal. 
For one day, while I rested, lying on 
the lounge, my teacher told me of 
Tommy. And Tommy is the hero of 
this tale. What his last hame is, I have 
never known; and whether, indeed, he 
was christened Thomas, or simply 
Tommy, as I knew him, or whether he 
never was christened at all, is only a 
matter of conjecture. And my hearing 
the legend of Tommy came about in this 
wise. 

Dorothy and I had been talking, one 
day, of a great many subjects, ranging 
certainly from ships, at any rate, to seal- 
ing-wax, if not so low as cabbages, nor 
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yet so high as kings; and in the course 
of our conversation, I referred to the 
anthem sung last Sunday by our choir of 
little boys. Somehow it had happened 
that never, up to that particular lesson, 
had we gossiped about our choir. The 
boys had always seemed to me surpliced 
cherubs, and nothing more: some of 
them, indeed—the largest boys—con- 
siderably less than cherubs, and there- 
fore rather uninteresting. For the aver- 
age girl is so very much nicer than is 
ever the average man, that we always 
considered it a waste of time to talk 
over any but our choicest friends. But 
this time I noticed in Dorothy’s face a 
look of extraordinary excitement, that 
deepened visibly as word by word our 
gossiping tongues progressed, and after 
a while she could contain herself no 
longer. 

‘* But didn’t Tommy sing that solo? 
Tommy’ll do wonders yet.’’ And then 
she added in disappointment: ‘* But 
didn’t you notice that C he took? I’ve 
trained him up on that one high note for 
months.”’ 

And she sank back gasping into her 
chair, in certainly well-feigned horror. 

“Oh, how you lack the musical 
sense !’’ And then she started. me off 
on a scale; and all this time, I was 
wondering hard who might be this 
Tommy. For really I never had heard 
his name. There was a boy, to be sure, 
in the choir, that often attracted my 
wandering eye; but then, I always 
wanted to slap him, he looked so good 
—no, that couldn't possibly be Tommy. 
And so, when we had finished ‘‘ Pan- 
ofka,’’ I ventured to ask in a shamefaced 
way who was this paragon of warblers. 
And then she looked me severely in the 
face, as if it had been my fault. 

‘‘And haven’t I told you of Tommy? 
Of course, I thought you had met him 
up here long ago. And now I’m going 
to waste ten minutes and tell you all 
about him. Ahem! 

‘‘Well, in the first place, darling, 
Tommy is a dear—a perfect little seraph, 
with bright White wings and sweet big 
calf-like eyes that are very, very brown ; 
and his face is round, and his cheeks are 
red, and his hair is auburn yellow. 
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Altogether a symphony of colors and g 
sweet good-natured little thing, almost 
a saint. And what do you think? I 
really believe that Tommy worships me. 
It’s kind of funny, I know; but it’s 
almost a solemn fact. Whenever Tommy 
is anywhere near, I feel as if I were up 
in a frame and wearing a great big halo. 
And it does me a great deal of good, 
that sort of thing. Not that I thor- 
oughly admire Tommy’s taste, you 
know,”’’ and she sighed a little and sat up 
straight and glanced at herself in the 
mirror. Then she laughed demurely a 
little, and, happening to look at me 
sidewise, she suddenly blushed. Then 
she settled herself again and tried not to 
feel what I was thinking. For I had my 
mind on my brother Sam just then, and 
was hoping from the very bottom of my 
heart that some day Dorothy would take 
him. And that is why—from transfer- 
ence of thought—that Dorothy blushed. 
Then she went on to tell about Tommy. 

‘¢ Yes, that’s the fun, and yet it’s the 
bother, with Tommy. I'll tell you 
frankly, he’s perfectly daft. Really, 
you know, it’s quite.extraordinary in a 
child of that age—he’s only twelve or 
thereabouts. But he’s put me up on a 
pedestal, I think, and simply lives to find 
favor with me. I’ve hunted around, 
and I’ve found quite surely that, outside 
of this room, poor Tommy goes about 
just dreaming, and his school-teacher says 
he’s perfectly useless. But still I think 
he’s merely very violently fond of sing- 
ing, and perhaps-he’s only mixed me up 
with his music, and doesn’t quite know 
what he is so fond of. However, I think 
Tommy would do almost anything I 
asked him, and that makes him very, 
very lovable; and then, he is so tre- 
mendously grateful for what interest I 
have taken in him, that he makes me 
feel like a saint. And beinga saint,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ is very pleasant. 

“‘It was nearly two years ago that I 
first found Tommy. I was walking 
across the Common, one afternoon, 
through a very thick wet mist ; and down 
in the hollow by the foot of the hill, I 
thought I heard a girl singing, with a 
beautiful clear high voice. And so I 
turned in the direction of the voice; 
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and there in the band-stand, all by him- 
self, I found this cheerful little Tommy 
singing away at the top of his lungs and 
scaring the birds in the roof. At first, 
he was frightened to see me come in, and 
he began to cry. And he flushed and 
stammered and tried to run away ; but 
I grabbed him deftly and held him fast, 
and asked him what was his name. He 
told me his name was Tommy and to let 
him go, and again he cried. But I took 
him in my lap, wet as he was, and tried 
to soothe him down; and after I had 
gossiped with Tommy awhile, I asked 
him if he wanted to learn to sing, and I 
made him promise to come here the very 
next day. And then I had to go home 
and let him go; but I never expected to 
see him again. Still, prompt at ten the 
very next morning, I heard a queer little 
rap on the door, and there was Tommy. 
I think he thought I was going to eat 
him, the way I hugged him when I shut 
the door; but, after a time, he felt more 
at home. Even so soon, I think, he 
began to be fascinated. He comes to 
-me regularly, sings in church, is doing 
wonderfully well with the work, and he’s 
going to sing like an angel. Now, 
Tommy should be here in half an hour. 
Why won’t you wait and see him ?”’ 

And of course I waited for Tommy ; 
and Tommy, on time, appeared. When 
Tommy saw me sitting in the room, he 
gave a little yell of fright or something, 
and tried to squeeze out the door; but 
we grabbed him, and Tommy was ours. 
I don’t know why I frightened him so; 
for Tommy, I’ve often since found out, 
is full of boyish courage and very sturdy 
for his size. I think he probably came 
in dreaming—his eyes looked very far 
away—and, seeing me first instead of his 
angel, he suddenly awoke, as a child 
does wake from sleep, with a start of ter- 
ror. But, after Tommy had been intro- 
duced, we set him to singing, and Tommy 
very soon forgot me. 

Without any bashfulness or fear of 
doing ill, he took his stand on the rug 
by the door, and started in on his lesson : 
a beautiful song—some sacred thing, I 
think it was, by Gounod. When he 
began, I could see in his face, and still 
more hear in the tones of his voice, a 
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smothered excitement, a thrill of joyous 
eagerness. And little. by little, as 
Tommy sang, his eyes grew dim with a 
film of tears, and his round little face 
grew firm and tense, till he sang in a 
nervous ecstasy. And how he sang! 
As I sat on the lounge, my face grew 
hot and my temples throbbed, as the 
sweet soft notes thrilled through me. 
And then, as Tommy warmed to his 
work, his voice laid hold of the depths 
of my soul. I shivered. and trembled 
and breathed very quickly, and I hardly 
could gulp down a sob. But, when 
Tommy was done, he seemed to collapse 
and became but a very small boy ; and his 


eyes grew dull, and his face very hot, and - 


I thought that Tommy would cry. And 
I sat still, looking at Tommy, and I did 
not want to speak. But, after a while, 
the spell wore off, and I spoke in a queer 
half-breathless voice, as if I were afraid: 

‘* Does Tommy sing that way always? 
I’d like to hear some more very much, 
but I don’t think I dare to now.”’ 

But, outside the room, on the way 
downstairs, I began to cry, and I wept 
quite foolishly all the way home in the 
darkness, and I couldn’t come down to 
dinner. And I didn’t sleep very much 
that night, for thinking of Tommy ; 
and I had a headache in the morning. 
I suppose that generally, for us poor 
mortals, it rather sets us to thinking too 
hard, the first time we meet an angel. 
When we have met one a number of 
times, the strangeness wears away; but 
just at first, a voice like that takes right 
hold of the strings of the heart and fills 
it full of sadness. For we see quite 
clearly then how poor we are, how very 
greatly lower than the angels. 

And so, when I had heard him a num- 
ber of times, I got quite used to Tommy. 
Little by little, when ‘I heard his voice, 
I grew to enjoy with unmixed delight its 
perfect sweetness and purity. And I 
know that hearing Tommy sing made me 
the better woman:; for I find I can trace 
back many of the impulses which at one 
time or another led me for good to some 
sweet song that Tommy hfd sung me. 
For I often asked Tommy to the house 
and he always willingly came, and would 
stand by my side and enrapture my heart. 
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Yet there was a noticeable difference 
in the singing if Dorothy happened to be 
with me. And Dorothy staid with me 
often. To be sure, whenever Tommy 
sang, he sang from a soul that was full 
of music—the soul of an auburn-haired 
seraph. And he sang with pathos and 
yearning, too, such as I have seldom 
imagined ; and his voice was very touch- 
ing. But, when Dorothy sat within ear- 
shot, or even when Dorothy was soon to 
come, his voice and his singing were 
painfully vivid, filled with inspired 
intensity. His sweet high tones were 
cloying to the brain, sweet with the 


almost suffocating sweetness of lilies or- 


blossoms in a Florida grove. And his 
singing, when Dorothy chanced to be 
by, seemed completely to exhaust him. 
It was as if he drew on his very soul, 
and poured out his life in his voice. 
Thus Tommy became to me, day by 
day,.very dear. 

But, after some months of my 
acquaintance with Tommy, a very dark 
and serious shadow came upon his cheer- 
ful little soul. For Dorothy, just as I 


always had wished, happened by luck 
to fall in love with my brother Sam, and 


promised to marry him. Now, I always 
take much credit to myself for helping 
to bring this engagement to pass. For 
Sam was such a peculiar and fearfully 
bashful dear of a boy that, the more’ he 
fell in love with Dorothy, the less he 
thought she could possibly care for him. 
And if I had not by diligent scheming 
contrived to throw Dorothy very much 
in his way and give him no end of the 
easiest chances—for I felt very sure that 
Dorothy liked him—I really believe that 
Sam never would have asked her. 
Indeed, I have an idea of my own, 
which should not get farther than you 
and me and the wall, that Sam never 
could really screw himself up to the 
proper audacity, and that Dorothy rather 
helped him. But that is guesswork. 
Still, when it was settled, Sam braced up 
and thought a good deal of himself; for 
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he knew that he must be a pretty good 
sort of a fellow, if Dorothy really did 
care for him—and that way of thinking 
is just exactly as it-should be. Yet I 
was sorry when we had to tell Tommy. 

For Tommy, when we told him that 
Dorothy was going to be married and 
would give up teaching, and might not 
even stay in the city at all, but would 
probably live very far away—when we 
told Tommy all these things, he did not 
lament as perhaps we had hoped, but 
went on bravely with his lesson. But 
his great brown eyes were fearfully 
lustrous, and his voice, as it had. not for 
many a day, impelled me strangely to 
cry. And from that time forth, Tommy 
was very quiet. He went around quite 
out of himself—dreaming all day long. 
And when anyone spoke, he would wake 
with a start and look up as if we had 
hurt him. And really he touched me 
greatly. Still, in the bustle of prepara- 
tion, we soon forgot him entirely. 

But Tommy must have been thinking 
all this time, to find out something that 


-he might do, to show his thanks to 


Dorothy. And finally he hit on a bright - 
idea. Perhaps he might sing at her 
wedding. And when he asked us, we 
felt surprised, for never had we even 
heard of its being done at all. But, 
when we had considered it from every 
point, we didn’t see any good reason 
why it couldn’t be done. And Tommy 
was pleased and grateful, and again a 
light came into his eyes. 

I remember well how pure and sweet 
that small high voice did sound from the 
loft, as we moved in our majesty up to 
the chancel. Still, just as we entered 
the door of the church, and the people 
had risen and all turned to look, and the 
wedding at last was really come, the full 
little voice on a very soft note choked 
for an instant and nearly broke. And 
then the singer recovered himself and 
sang straight on—sang forth bravely, 
joyously, filling the church with a glory 
of sound, as should be at a wedding. 


Reginald C. Robbins. 
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OR several hours, the old 
ja 6©6man slept unobserved that 
sweet deep sleep of the two 
childhoods. It seemed to 
him, as he recalled it after- 
ward, that he had been floating in the 
air amor.g fleecy clouds that cooled his 
face and made him more sleepy, when 
suddenly he heard in thunder-tones his 
own name: 

‘¢ Ceesar !’’ 

He was on his feet in a moment, and 
the next found him in the centre of the 
gay saloon, shouting in a high-noted 
voice of command : 

‘Teck yo’ han’s off dat gemman, I 
say! Leave go, I tell yer! Who say 
it’s yo’ money? How dast you lay yo’ 
good-fur-nothin’ pink fingers on dis 
gemman? Han’s off, I tell you, ’fo’ I 
fo’gits myse’f! You heah me talkin’! 
Hol’ up, Marse Taylor! Stiddy yo’se’f 
on me! Gimme de money !”’ 

At this, the intoxicated old gentleman, 
holding the disputed possession aloft in 
his clenched hands, turned upon the 
negro. 

‘‘Who are you? You impertinent 
black peacock!’’ he cried, livid with 
rage. ‘‘One of the gang, in your 
checkered livery. One of their confed- 
erates! Outwithhim! Hold! Help!”’ 

Overpowered at last by two agile little 
men, who, scaling his tall figure as a 
ladder, seized the treasure, he fell to the 
floor with a despairing cry: 

‘“‘Murder! Thieves! My God! 
Where’s —where’s Czes—ur-a? Cesar! 

Ceesar was, for the moment, non est; 
but now returning, breathless, he cried: 

‘“‘Heah me, marster! I done flung 
dat blue-breeches one over de banisters. 
Whar’s de yethers? Gorn, isdey? But 
I'll ketch up wid ’em yit. Open yo’ 
mouf, Marse Taylor, an’ drink dis.’’ 

The old. gentleman opened his eyes for 
a second only, and, shrinking visibly, 
cried in terror: 

‘‘ Hands off, you rascally black con- 
federate—you black—’’ 
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Cesar began to cry. 

‘“<Yas, I is Confedrit, marster. We 
allis. You knowweis. Ain’t I fit wid 
you all indurin’ de war? Open yo’ 
eyes, marster, an’ look agin !’’ 

,But he did not look again. His 
tongue was heavy as he said: 

‘‘Here, sir! I hear him. Come 
here, Czesar, you old fel-fl-fellow, and 
take off this rasc’ly conf—’’ 

He began to snore. 

Seeing him sleeping, Czesar seized a 
pillow from the divan, and, slipping it 
under his head, peered cautiously about 
the apartment. The gentlemen of the 
game were nowhere visible, but, in the 
doorway, his face in a broad grin, stood 
his friend the steward. 

‘« Seem lak de ol’ sport got de wust of 


it, ain’t he?’’ was his ill-timed and 


irreverent greeting. 

‘< Ol’ what?’’ Czesar moved toward 
him with clenched fist. 

‘«T say, seem lak de ol’ gemman got 
de wust o’ de game,’’ he repeated. 

‘‘ Look heah, nigger! I'll have you 
know dis here game ain’t but des’ 
started. De ol’ gemman’s des’ teckin’ 
a res’, an’ I’m gwine leave ’im fur a 
minute whils’ I tends ter a little busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘¢ Yas, you better go an’ let gemmen’s 
fusses alone. Dat’s my legal advice ter 
you. Dey was a yo’ng man th’owed 
over the gyards des’ now, on dis boat ; 
an’ ef dey ketch you meddlin’ up heah, 
dey li’ble ter treat you lakwise.’’ 

‘<Dey is,isdey? Mh-hm! Yousee, 
I happens ter know de gemman what 
th’owed dat yo’ng man over de railin’. 
He’s des’ teckin’ a nap yonder on de 
flo’—res’in’ ’isse’f; an’ ef you'll des’ 
set down an’ bresh de muskitties off’n 
’im tell I come back, hit’ll be wuth a 
couple o’ dimes ter you.”’ 

If the steward took his pay in the dol- 
lars which he found scattered around the 
floor, instead of in dimes as agreed, 
Czesar was none the wiser. 

When presently the little old man 
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returned, he was clad again in all his 
plantation rags, even to the faded ker- 
chief about his neck. Forgetful of the 
steward, he knelt at his master’s side. 

‘¢ Heah’s Czesar, Marse Taylor,’’ he 
said, touching his shoulder. <‘* Weck 
up, marster, an’ look. Come, let Czesar 
he’p you ter bed.”’ 

Ceesar could not rouse him, however ; 
and it was only when, with the steward’s 
aid, he had lifted him up, that he 
opened his heavy eyes, and, with quiver- 
ing lips, cried : 

‘¢Wh-why, Cesar! Why didn’t you 
come before? I needed—needed you, 
you black—black rascal, you—’’ 

Cesar had no voice left; but, by 
prompt action now no longer resisted, 
the two men had soon gotten the old 
gentleman on his feet and virtually car- 
ried him to his state-room. 

The old colonel had lost nothing of 
his prestige in the steward’s regard 
because of the present incident. Such 
were the ways of many popular “ big 
men’’—such the ups and downs of 
many gentlemen of his ken, who 
traveled the river. Nor had Cesar lost, 
but rather gained, in importance by 
establishing his connection with Colonel 
Dunbar Taylor, even though he had 
donned his honors on his knees in a 
livery of rags. 

On the day ensuing, when by his 
negative consent and feeble recognition 
Czesar was duly installed as the colonel’s 
body-servant with upper-cabin privileges, 
an improved toilet became obviously 
imperative. Although unwitnessed, it 
was a pathetic spectacle when he pro- 
ceeded by slow stages, watching the 
effect of each garment in turn, to 
rearray himself. 

The old gentleman kept his berth dur- 
ing the rest of the trip; and when 
Cesar felt the shiver of the boat, as she 
seemed to steady herself preparatory to 
landing, he was seized with an internal 
panic. Bills had come in for the 
colonel’s passage and for wine and cigars 
on that fateful night—bills which by a 
little strategy he had settled in his 
master’s name, with fabricated messages 
of regret at the delay ; and the finances 
of the firm were very low. 











The silent partner in the game—the 
unrecognized contributor of both the 
money and the experience—as he trod 
the gang-plank with his master’s arm, 
beset by doubt, ignorance, fear, not 
knowing which way to turn, walked yet 
with the resolute step of one with a fixed 
resolve. This resolve was, in the unex- 
pressed phraseology of his heart, to 
‘¢ keep his eyes skinned an’ look out fo’ 
ol’ marster.’’ 

His only hope lay in following the 
crowd. As they threaded their way 
through the throng upon the levee, the 
old man, with more fervor than was his 
wont, muttered a prayer like unto this: 

‘¢O Lor-rd, fo’ Gord sake, lead deze 
two po’ ol’ pilgums an’ show ’em whar 
ter go—’’ 

‘¢ What do you say, Cesar ?”’ asked his 
companion. 

‘“Who—me? I des’ hummin’ a 
chune, Marse Taylor,’’ was his cheerful 
reply. 

‘‘And you are going to the St. Charles 
Hotel, as I ordered ?’’ 

‘¢ Yassir, co’se I is. Hit’s down dis 
way a little piece. An’ oh, my Gord, 
forgive me fo’ lyin’, ’caze You know my 
money wouldn’t hol’ out a week at no 
S’in’ Charles Hotel. You know it 
wouldn’t, Gord, Yo’se’f—an’ ol’ marster 
callin’ fur champagne all de time. You 
know his haid ain’t nuver come straight 
fur two days, an’ I bleege ter lie to-night, 
Gord, an’ don’t You charge me wid it.”’ 

In this fashion, formulating every 
thought as a prayer, he stumbled blindly 
on. It was dark, and the city lights 
were lit. They had proceeded a half- 
dozen squares, perhaps, when something 
happened. A man _ walking ahead 
stopped and read a sign upon a door. 

‘‘Furnished rooms to rent,’’ were the 
charmed words Cesar heard. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
mounted the narrow steps jutting out 
over the banquette and raised the iron 
knocker. The colonel’s protest was dis- 
regarded. 

‘¢Set down on de step a minute, 
marster, tell I go in an’ ’quire de way,”’ 
he said, with a finality of tone not to be 
opposed. 

A moment’s conference with the cop- 
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per-colored landlady within — long 
enough, nevertheless, for the prepayment 
of a week’s rent—resulted in her return- 
ing with Cesar to assure monsieur : 

“«Oh, yas, ’tis de Sen’ Charle’ Hotel, 
yas, of co’se—de side do’. De gentle- 
man’s room is all prepare. Egscuse me, 
monsieur, if I assis’ you. Doze step is 
so very much slippy.’’ 

And so, before he could frame a pro- 
test, the old colonel felt himself lifted 
firmly and gently up and assisted into 
the ‘‘side door of the St. Charles 
Hotel.’’ 

If the low portal of this modest house 
fell short of his memory-picture of the 
brilliant rotunda of the St. Charles 
Hotel, where in years past he had always 
been greeted by a convivial welcoming 
crowd, the discrepancy was soon for- 
gotten in the presence of present com- 
fort. 

Though among the less prosperous of 
her class, Ma’m Zuline was an artist to 
a degree, and she knew her people. The 
gentleman with a body-servant, able to 
prepay, was instantly recognized and 
taken in. 

From its interior, the apartment in 
which our friends found themselves 
might have been a modest chamber in 
any fairly appointed provincial hotel. 
Here were velvet carpets and upholstery 
—faded, it is true—gas-lights, a pitcher 
of ice-water presented with a tap at the 
door—yes, surely, after all, it was the 
St. Charles Hotel. 

This thought one minute, forgetfulness 
the next—now realization of a want, a 
toddy, less light or more, a cigar, a 
third pillow, another blanket over his 
feet, a dim sense of confvsion—then a 
snore. 

Cesar, sitting alone beside the bed, 
breathed a sigh, half relief, haif of 
apprehension, at the sound. The snor- 
ing, mingled with the roar of the city 
without, seemed a resumption of the 
stentorian breathing of the boat. 

He knew intuitively that his master’s 
condition was serious. He had seen 
him prostrate from over-much wine, at 
rare intervals, in years past; but the 
symptoms were more fleeting and differ- 
ent. He felt very lonely, and his little 
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lavender-clad legs ached. The situation 
was really too tragic to contemplate 
seriously. 

Rising from his seat, he crossed the 
room, and, approaching an old mirror 
opposite, regarded himself, chuckling : 

‘¢ Well, Czsar, ol’ gemman, look lak 
you ina tight place, ef you is got on 
good clo’es. You better be dressed up, 
you ol’ plantation moke, you, ter match 
dat roarin’ granjer outside. Des’ lis’n! 
Z-z-z-z! R-r-r-r! Gol’ granjer rollin’ 
on silver wheels! Silks a-swishin’ ! 
Corks a-poppin’! Bells an’ toot-horns 
an’ whistles all th’owed in together! 
Des’ lis’n at de city! Lis’n what it say, 
ol’ man! ‘Z-z-z! Iknow you! You’s 
a country nigger! Can’t fool me, if 
you is got on_ secon’-han’ finery! 
Z-z-z! Ef yer want ter keep up wid 
me, yer better walk fas’, ol’ man!’ Dat 
what it say, an’ yer better read yo’ 
lesson right ter-night, Cesar! Tune 
yo’se’f up ter de city music, an’ don’t 
forgit you’s a Taylor nigger, an’ a Dun- 
bar Taylor nigger at dat. How much 
money you got lef’, anyhow, Cesar ?’’ 

Sitting flat upon the floor before the 
glass, he soon produced from various 
parts of his person a half-dozen rolls of 
bills, which he proceeded to count. 

‘‘Well,’’ he exclaimed, finally, ‘hit 
mought be better; an’ den agin, it 
mought be wus.’’ 

Soliloquizing in this fashion, he sat 
here until finally, growing drowsy, he 
threw himself backward against the cot 
provided for him, and fell asleep. 

His first days in the strange city were 
times of sore trial. The old colonel 
grew mentally worse, rather than better ; 
but it was not until a week had passed 
that Cesar made the startling discovery 
that his feet were dead to sensation and 
he could not stand. 

Though choking with emotion, the old 
man’s exclamation was one of thanks- 
giving at the revelation. 

‘« Praise Gord, I say, fur turnin’ de 
key on ’is foots tell He onlock ’is haid. 
Praise Gord, I say!’’ were his words, 
uttered with a sob. 

The old man’s constant dread had 
been lest his charge, difficult and 
unreasonable enough as it was, should 
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someday sally forth on a tour of investi- 
gation. It was enough that he daily 
swore against the new thanagement of the 
St. Charles Hotel and demanded deli- 
cacies difficult and often impossible to 
procure. 

Cesar had soon won his way into the 
modest kitchen of Ma’m Zuline, who 
was pleased to yield a corner of her stove 
to the artist who could fabricate so many 
epicurean delicacies. And Czesar was so 
funny, so droll, so entertaining. In the 
evenings, when the colonel went to sleep 
early, he would sit on the floor beside 
her and relate most marvelous stories of 
the magnificence of his plantation home. 
His tales were like those of the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,’’ not only in gorgeousness of 
coloring, but in each night’s recital 
excelling the preceding in grandeur. 

It was needful that he should have 
some relief for the, panic that raged 
within him; and since he could not vent 
it in kind, he continued consistently to 
translate it into a note of bravado. The 
lower the market-money dwindled, the 
funnier grew his jokes, the more extrav- 
agant his stories. 

The day he changed his last twenty- 
dollar bill at a game-stall, he was so 
facetious over the transaction that the 
market-folk were in a roar of laughter 
when he left them; and, as he crossed 
the street, he stepped rhythmically into 
a dancing measure while he sang the 
plantation medley beginning: 


««My white folks is rich as a cup o’ cream. 
Come along, Miss Nancy! 
Dey money flows out in a silver stream. 
Come along, Miss Nancy ! 
Dey’ll give us a dance ev'y Sa’ddy night, 
An’ a boat on the river when de moon is 
bright, 
An’-you won't know de diffunce but what 
you's white. 
Come along, Miss Nancy !” 


This was followed by a shout of , 


applause, amid which a man from the 
saloon at the corner threw the performer 
a nickel. 

‘Quick as a flash, he picked it up and 
dropped it into his hat, which forthwith 
he proceeded to pass round, singing as 
he went: 


“Oh, Nancy Ann is hard to beat. 
Come along, Miss Nancy ! 
Shuffle right along an’ show yo’ feet. 
Come along, Miss Nancy! 
She wears number ‘leven, but it fits her, 
neat, 
An’ her mouf is a rose, an’ her lips is sweet 
As de sugar-cane juice when it turns to 
cuite. 
Come along, Miss Nancy !” 


The chorus which follows, rendered 
in a voice altered to suit the changed jig 
movement and ending with a high kick, 
was no mean performance. 


“Oh, Miss Nancy, 
You’s my fancy, 
You is de neates’ 
An’ de fleetes’ 
An’ de sweetes’ 
Gal in town.” 


At its close, several volunteered coins 
were thrown toward him; and when the 
old man finally clapped the hat, contents 
and all, upon his head, and, with a bow, 
turned homeward, there was a new idea 
within his woolly pate that sent a fresh 
spring into his gait—a bona fide impulse 
of hope untainted by bravado. 

The ten coins earned in as many min- 
utes by drawing upon an inexhaustible 
fund of plantation-lore were answering 
the momentous question of the immedi- 
ate future. If city white folk would pay 
for such as this, they should have all they 
wanted. 

His eagerness for the experiment could 
not possess itself in patience till the 
morrow; and on this same evening, as 
soon as his charge was asleep, we find 
him prancing up and down, singing at 
the top of his voice before a gay saloon, 
now coquetting in interpretation of a 
love-ditty, now grotesquely hopping up 
and down as he sang: 


“ Ol Mister Frog 
Ain’t much ter sing, 
But he cl’ars a log 
Wid a single spring.” 


The morning’s earnings were soon 
more than doubled; and when Cesar 
crept on tiptoe into the room, that night, 
he was so exhilarated that sleep was 
impossible. No prospective millionaire, 
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after an initial success in Wall Street, 
was ever more inflated than he. 

The old colonel was sleeping heavily 
when he entered. ‘Turning up the gas, 
‘the negro stood beside him a moment, 
studying his face. ; 

‘I got good news fo’ we-all, mars- 
ter,’’ he said, audibly, yet secure in the 
knowledge that no ordinary voice would 
penetrate that heavy slumber. ‘‘ Yo’ 
ol’ nigger done struck riches. Look 
heah !’’ He took from his hat a hand- 
ful of nickels. ‘*‘Deze heah same ol’ 
songs I use ter sing fo’ you on de levee, 
boss, done reached heaven an’ pierced 
de golden streets ter let down de golden 
showers. I ain’ gwine fool you no mo’ 
now, marster, wid no cheap cat-fish fur 
red-snapper—no, I ain’t; an’ dat ol’ 
bare porter-house steak bone, what I 
done cooked up wid roun’ cuts so long 
ter lay on yo’ plate, I gwine th’ow it 
away now, yer heah! Gwine see ef we 
can’t work up de style o’ dis here S’in’ 
Charles Hotel table—dat I is! Po’ ol’ 
marster! Des’ look at’im. Ev’ything 


*bout ’im layin’ dar des’ as nachel but 


*cep’ ’isse’f. Look lak whils’ Gord was 
a-teckin’, He mought des’ as well ’a’ 
tooken his appertite. ’Tis a hard case, 
Lord, ter teck a man’s sense an’ jedg- 
mint an’ money, an’ leave ’im a wide- 
awake appertite. But nemmine: I’m 
glad I done moved ’im back heah in dis 
cheap room, anyhow. Hit’s des’ as 
good an’ fo’ bottles o’ champagne a 
month better. Dem’s des’ de figgers. 
Po’ ol’ marster! Doctor seh he ain’t 
gwine come ter ’isse’f no mo’, an’ I’s 
glad of it. Hisse’f done got too far 
down ter come back ter, dat’s a fac’. 
An’ ef he was ter come ter ’isse’f, de 
fus’ thing he’d do ’d be ter discharge 
me fur lyin’—an’ I’d deserve it, too; 
but how'd he git along? I could loosen 
up ‘is laigs wid mullein b’iled down in 
lard an’ rubbed in onder ’is knees good. 
I could do it, don’t keer what de doctor 
say ; but I ain’t gwine do it, less’n ’is haid 
come straight. Gord knowed His busi- 
ness when He turned de lock on bofe de 
same day. Yas, You is, Lord. Ter- 
morrer, I gwine put on my ol’ plantation 
clo’es an’ go out an’ dance a break- 
down fur’em. Deze heah blue breeches, 


I’m tired of ’em, anyway. Dey bags at 
de knees tur’ble. I’da heap ruther have 
pants bag all over, ’n bag*at de knees. 
Hit gives a pusson a ongodly figgur— 
dat it do. Well, Cesar, you’s done 
arg work to-day, an’ I pats you on de 
aid; but you better hush talkin’ now, 
ol’ man, an’ go ter bed—dat what you 
better, so good-night.”’ 

Parting with himself thus, he lowered 
the gas, and, with slight preparation, 
was soon asleep. 

If, in the portrayal of Czesar’s char- 
acter, that of old Colonel Dunbar seems 
but a misty outline, it is only because 
his erst active and interesting personality 
was already passing into the shadows 
which yet envelop him when first we 
beheld him in the dim moonlight by the 
river. It would be an unfriendly hand 
that, pursuing him through all the 
abnormal developments of gathering 
adversities, would vividly portray him in 
the depths of his humiliation. For every 
encounter with his present unreasonable- 
ness, irritability, or selfishness, Czesar 
cherished a hundred tender memories of 
the past. 

With varying success, the old negro 
pursued his, new calling, and, in the 
course of several months, had become 
quite a local celebrity as street-singer 
about the French market ; and it is freely 
said since, by those who knew the cir- 
cumstances, that more than one tempting 
offer came to him during this period, to 
appear before the foot-lights; but he 
always declined, saying his master was 
rich—he didn’t need money. 

‘‘T des’ tecks de small change dee 
gimme,”’ he would add, ‘’caze I so 
*stravagant. I laks ciggars an’ cham- 
pagne. Boss won’t gimme much cham- 
pagne; ’feerd I’ll git de gout, lak he 
got. An’ I laks fine onderclo’es, too. 
Des’ look.’’ And, rolling up his sleeve, 
he would display a silken under-sleeve, 
old finery of the colonel’s, protesting: 
‘*T des’ wears deze outside plantation- 
clo’es fur style, dat’s all. Dat’s de style 
o’ gemman I is—plantation-riz f’om de 
groun’ up!”’ 

During this period, the life-long 
attachment between these two old men, 
intensified on one side by utter depend- 
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ence, and on the other by the very 
nature and constancy of his ministra- 
tions, was strengthening, insensibly to 
both, into a tie that can be likened unto 
nothing but the love between mother 
and child. 

Czesar did not even realize that he had 
grown to address his old master in 
‘¢baby talk’’ nowadays, nor that, when 
he would approach his bedside, tray in 
hand, the eager eyes of his charge would 
fill with tears as he laughed nervously, 
even as a babe with tear-brimmed eyes 
crows aloud as his mother approaches 
the cradle. 

‘Deze heah mushrooms is solid 
money,’’ he would say. ‘You chew 
’em good wid yo’ gol’ toof, honey,’’ 
and, turning away, he would add: 
‘<I wouldn’t sell out dat gol’ toof fur 
nothin’. Hit has ter stan’ fur all de 


fo’-de-wah granjer, dat gol’ toof do.”’ 
So their lives drifted for a brief period 
only. 
One day, when Cesar approached the 
bed with steaming tray, the shining tooth 
of gold between the parted lips was his 


only greeting. A second stroke, noise- 
less and mysterious as the first that 
clipped life’s cord to the point of unrav- 
eling, had now cut it in twain. 

An accidental intrusion at the moment 
of the discovery moved even Ma’m 
Zuline to close the door softly and go 
away sobbing; and that night, as she 


stood at the fence, talking to her neigh-’ 


bor, she declared : 

‘¢ Me, I never see somet’ing lique dat. 
Fo’ two hours, dat ol’ nigger ees cryne 
sem lique a mudder loss a chile. An’ 
de breakfas’ he ees prepare, he ees just 
set it outside, so; an’ me, I haf to eat 
it myself—fine chevrette all pack in mash 
ice, an’ poach egg on toas’, an’ chop an’ 
coffee—haf to eat it all myself or give it 
to de flies. So now I haf to change 
tenant again. Well, ’tis a hard worl’. 
Was a good tenant, an’ I’m goin’ charge 
for de full munt’; biccause a de’t’, dat 
injure yo’ house, yas. Well, hany’ow, 
de ol’ nigger, he’s got ’im lay out nice. 
He’s lay out Protes’ant, dough—no can- 
dle, no nutting, po’ man. Well, God is 
good; maybe He take ’im so. He is 
nutting to me, but God forgive me if I 
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done wrong—I christen ’im las’ week, 
w’ile ’e was sleepin’. I seen death on 
"im. Well, I ain’t got much, but thank 
God I know my rilligion ; an’ if I didn’, 
I blief some good Cat’lic’ll do dat much 
for me w’en I was dyin’. Deol’ man, 
he’s gone out now. Blief maybe ees 
gone fo’ license fo’ buryin’. Well, 
Ma’m Jacques, w’en you know somebody 
need a room, I put dat one down cheap 
de first munt’, till I run de ghos’ out.’’ 

While Ma’m Zuline gossiped with her 
neighbor, Cesar, in his shabby planta- 
tion-rags, was making his way toward 
the saloon near the market. After his 
first outburst of grief, during which, 
sobbing aloud, he had fallen upon his 
knees, lain upon the floor, hugged his 
master’s feet, and cried to heaven for 
mercy, the old man had wiped his face 
and proceeded to perform the last sad 
duties to the dead. 

When he had lovingly arranged the 
body for burial, he covered the face with 
a square of mosquito-netting pfrloined 
from the back of the bed-drapery, and, 
locking the door, started out to make 
arrangements for the home journey ; for 
he would lay bis master among his 
kindred in the old Taylor grave-yard. 

He had tried to anticipate this crisis, 
but somehow he had failed. Even after 
depositing the colonel’s watch at a cer- 
tain mont de piété at the corner, in 
exchange for sixty dollars and a redemp- 
tion-ticket, the augmented sum in hand 
proved inadequate to death’s demands. 

He had easily arranged to work his 
own passage up the river, but a coffined 
passenger must pay full fare. The 
second-hand furniture dealer would carry 
the casket to the boat for half the cost 
of an undertaker’s wagon, but, since 
they were going home where familiar 
friends would meet them, a handsome 
burial-case was imperative. He would 
gladly have borne it on his shoulder to 
the boat, among strangers in New 
Orleans, had it been possible thereby to 
add a bit of tinsel to its decoration. 

For a month past, two rival saloon- 
keepers had been offering Czesar tempting 
sums to sing exclusively at their doors, 
but he had preferred the fun of carrying 
the crowd with him. 
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But to-night he would capitulate. 
Wiping his eyes and tipping back his 
hat as he stepped into its blaze of light, 
he entered the first saloon. A welcom- 
ing exclamation greeted him ; but, step- 
ping up to the bar and displaying a roll 
of money, he quietly called for a 
schooner of beer. 

He had counted on the crowd that 
soon surrounded him, and, as he calmly 
emptied his glass, he remarked : 

‘< Well, it’s Sunday, an’ I ain’t nuver 
danced on Sunday yit ; but I got secha 
dancin’-fit on me ter-night, I gwine 
ter Toney’s coffee-house, whar de nickels 
is thick, an’ I’m gwine dance dis fit off, 
ef it tecks me all night.’’ 

Kicking his feet impatiently as he 
went, he started out, when, as he 
intended he should do, the proprietor 
called him back. In a few moments, he 
had been persuaded to accept prepay- 


ment in cash, to sing every evening for’ 


a week to come, exclusively at this 
corner—the arrangement not to interfere 
with the usual collections, and the per- 
formance to begin to-night. 

As he folded the few bills in with the 


others and involuntarily measured the 
roll against the home needs, he began to 
feel that singing would come hard 


to-night. Still, he did not hesitate 
beyond a lordly demand for another 
drink, when, with a bow, he faced the 
company. 

It was only when someone said: 
‘« Sing ‘All alone on the shore to-night,’ ”’ 
one of his most popular performances, 
that fora moment he felt in danger of 
utter failure. A sudden convulsive sob 
surprised him before he could master 
- himself; but, quickly pulling his hat 
down over his eyes and reaching in his 
pocket for his ‘‘ bones,’’ he struck out 
into a dance, saying to himself as he 
went: ‘‘Hush, you ol’ fool, you— 
dance! Dance, I say, Cesar, dance! 
Up wid yo’ foots! Kick de air !’’ 

He never did the corn-shucking break- 
down better ; and when it was finished, 
he volunteered and with a steady voice 
sang ‘‘I’m all alone on de shore ter- 
night ’’ with such tenderness that several 
old men, listening, wiped their eyes and 
turned away. 
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Having fulfilled his engagement here 
with unusual profit, Ceesar turned ostensi- 
bly homeward, only to proceed by a 
circuitous ‘route to the rival saloon, 
where he unblushingly entered into a 
similar contract, to take effect on the 
morrow. 

It may seem strange that these two 
men should have trusted him to this 
extent; but the manifest advantage of 
commanding him, should he come into 
the neighborhood, made it worth the 
risk, which indeed Seemed small, in face 
of the well-feigned reluctance with which 
the money was accepted. 

It was late now, but yet Cesar made 
another detour to-night, a journey 
involving no little perplexity. 

The deaths in the Taylor family had, 
time immemorial, been matters of hon- 
orable announcement in the local papers ; 
and the family record in the old Bible in 
the colonel’s trunk held printed tributes 
opposite each sad entry during a period 
of more than half a century. When 
Cesar should carry the old Book to the 
minister at home, to have the last name 
registered upon its tablet, he would not 
be without the printed accompaniment 
to paste against it. 

It is a pity that space forbids an 
account of his visit to the newspaper 
office. At no point were his ignorance 
and sagacity, his loyalty and unscrupu- 
lousness, his pride and poverty, more 
pathetically displayed. After much par- 
leying, however, he declared himself 
satisfied with the notice, which paid a 
concise tribute to the families of Taylor 
and Dunbar, flatteringly noted the 
colonel’s rank as a Confederate officer, 
and closed by cordially inviting friends 
to the funeral, from the family city resi- 
dence, on the morrow at five o’clock. 

True, by this hour, Cesar would be 
steaming up the river, with a copy of 
the paper folded in his pocket; but so 
much the better. When the implied 
funeral cortege should fail to materialize, 
even though there should be no inter- 
ested witnesses, he would be glad to be 
out of the way. He would prefer, too, 
to be unembarrassed by any facts in the 
account he should give at home of the 
funeral procession. 
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It was after breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Ma’m Zuline had donned her best 
black gown, in simple respect to the 
presence of death beneath her roof; and 
though its dread embodiment lay in a 
back upper chamber, she walked softly 
about the house and started at every sud- 
den noise. 

So when, upon the abrupt stopping of 
wheels before her door, there followed 
the clang of its iron knocker, she called 
the names of a half-dozen attributes of 
Divinity in a breath, and, with con- 
sciously beating heart, opened the door. 

Somehow, although her mysterious 
tenant had never had a visitor, she was 
not surprised when the foremost of the 
three well-dressed men who stood with- 
out pronounced the name of Colonel 
Dunbar Taylor. 

It was nearly dark in the evening when 
Ma’m Zuline stood again talking with 
Ma’m Jacques at the back fence. 

‘¢Tell de troot, Ma’m Jacques,’’ she 
was saying, ‘‘’twas jes’ good luck dey 
di‘n’ ketched me wid nutting but my 
camisole. ’Twas hot to-day, yas, fo’ 
dat alapaca dress; but I say to myself: 
‘Po’ man, I’ll do dat much fo’ heem, 
hany’ow—put a black dress till dey carry 
eem out—I do dat fo’ whatever rillation 
he ain’t got; he had, any’ow, once, a 
mudder—so, w’en fo’ nobody else, I do 
it fo’ her.’ So, like I tell you, I hadn’ 
no mo’n jes’ hook de las’ heye on my 
belt, w’en I lis’n de w’eel stop, an’ I 
look hout an’ see t’ree fine gen’lemans 
read somet’ing in de paper an’ look de 
nombre to my ’ouse. Who you t’ink 
ees put dat de’t’-notice in de paper, Ma’m 
Jacques? I ax de ol’ nigger, an’ he tell 
he know nutting ’bout it—some o’ doze 
gen’ral an’ capt’in w’at fight in de war 
wid eem, maybe dey hear it an’ pay it 
in. Well, maybe ’tis true, biccause doze 
was sure fo’ fine carri’geful o’ gen’lemans 
w’at come at de funeral. 

«¢ Well, w’en doze t’ree gen’lemans ees 
come in an’ set down, an’ I tole dat de 
ol’ colonel an’ de nigger is live in my 
back yard since six munt’, dey was ’ston- 
ish, yas, an’ dey question me close till I 
tell all since de beginning. W’ile we 
talk so, de ol’ nigger he’s come in, an’ 
maybe you t’ink it’s a lie I’m tellin’ you, 
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Ma’m Jacques, but God can strike me 
dead if two o’ doze fesh’nible mens, 
w’en dey see de ol’ nigger, dey begin to 
cry an’ talk nutting but war-time. So 
much was true, hany’ow, dat de ol’ nig- 
ger always tell me—’ow he was fight in 
de war. Well, ma’m, terreckly all de 
four ees gone upstairs an’ talk, talk, talk 
wid de ol’ man; an’ w’en dey go hout, 
de ol’ nigger ees gone too, an’ bimeby 
he ees come back, dressed everyt’ing 
new—hat, shoes, aill—an’ ees got on a 
gol’ watch, too; an’ me, I blief—mais I 
am not sure, but I blief—’twas de watch 
of de colonel. 

‘*Well, Ma’m Jacques, since doze 
strange mans ees come, everyt’ing ees 
change; even de coffin w’ere ee was 
layin’ ees sen’ back, an’ dey put eem 
again in wan fine wan wid all silver 
handle, an’ yo’self ees see de fine cor- 
billard wid doze high pompon wi’at ees 
come carry eem at de boat. W’en I was 
so big, dey had alway doze big pompon 
on all de fine char funétre. Now dey 
come back again. Well, dey got fashion 
fo’ everyt’ing. I blief, w’en I get to 
heaven—if I’m dat lucky—lI’ll fin’ some 
fashion, too, honly everybody can fol- 
low: not like here—some got no chance. 

‘¢ Well, I’ll miss dat ol’ nigger, yas. 
Since de t’ird day he come, I ain’t 
never made no fire, needer bring a 
bucket 0’ water. Dat ol’ man, he’s got 
a black skin, ’tis true; but his insides 
ees wite, you take my word. Well, 
you see me so, Ma’m Jacques, I hate to 
go in de ’ouse to-night. Fo’ w’at you 
can’t come an’ set down wid me till ees 
time fo’ make de gas? Come, an’ hany- 
ow I'll ope a couple o’ ginger-pop— 
’tis warm, yas; I blief it make rain 
to-morrow.”’ 

Ma’m Zuline had spoken the truth 
when she said that, since the arrival of 
the three gentlemen, everything had 
been changed. 

When they had met the old negro 
beside his master’s body in the upper 
galerie-chamber of death, there had been 
little left for him to tell; for, if Ma’m 
Zuline had told half the pitiful story, 
the other half was written all about the 
cheap appointments of the mean little 
apartment above. 
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To ‘‘ change everything,’’ to send an 
old comrade honorably and decently 
home to his last rest, and his faithful 
friend and servant proud and rejoicing 
on his melancholy journey, was the easy 
result of a moment’s whispered con- 
ference. 

The \home funeral, prearranged by 
telegraph, was all that Czesar’s fondest 
ambition could have desired ; and as his 
withered little figure turned away from 
the covered grave, lonely and heartsore 
though he was, he trod the earth with 
head erect, in full consciousness of the 
dignity that had descended to him as 
‘de las’ one o’ de Dunbar-Taylor 
a’stokercy lef’ ter tell de tale.’’ 

Such indeed were his exact words, as, 
surrounded by a gaping circle of his 
plantation comrades, he told over and 
‘ over again the marvelous tale of his 
master’s social triumphs in the great 
city. 

‘¢ Why, sir,’’ he would say, ‘‘ you-all 
on dis plantation ain’t nuver rightly 
knowed who Marse Dunbar Taylor was. 
Why, I kin go myself down yonder ter 
Noo ’Leans to-morrer, an’ kin draw my 
five dollars a day—dey lookin’ fur me 
now ter fill a ingagement in two big 
houses—’”’ 

<* Five dollars a day ter do what sort 
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o’ work ?’”’ asks an old man near, with 
doubtful credulity. 

‘*Work! Who you talkin’ ter, nig- 
ger? I ain’t done a stroke o’ work 
sence I struck de city. Look at my 
han’s, sof’ as a baby’s. Wages ter 
walk up an’ down an’ talk an’ sing an’ 
spit, ef I feel lak it—dat what dey’d pay 
me wages fur. I seen de day I been 
doin’ dat way, walkin’ up an’ down, 
singin’, wid my han’s in my pockets, 
an’ dey’d th’ow money at me in de 
streets—’’ 

‘“‘Umh! Shet yo’ mouf, Czesar. 
What ’d dey th’ow money at you fur?’ 

**’Caze dey knowed I b’longed ter 
ol’ Colonel Dunbar Taylor, an’ live wid 
him in de big stone house whar de two 
big iron dogs stan’ ’fo’ de do’, an’ de 
fountains play in de gyard’n—an’ dey 
knowed I useter wait on de table when 
all de guvners an’ mayors useter teck 
champagne dinner wid we-all, whil’ de 
brass ban’ played ’fo’ de do’; dat what 
dey th’owed money at me fur—fur corm- 
plimint ter Colonel Dunbar Taylor! 
Yer don’t reck’m dey th’owed it at me 
*count o’ my ol’ swiveled-up black face, 
is yer? Ef any o’ y’-all is ca’culatin’ 
ter teck yo’ black faces ter de city fur 
targets fur ’em ter th’ow money at, I 
*vize you ter stay home—dat I does.’’ 


Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
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I DREAMED of furious faces, writhing forms, 
Wild gleams of fire and steel and naked arms, 

Amid whose chaos, stern and strong, I bore 

A glorious standard, which, as ensign, wore 

A cross; but, as I raised that sign of trust, 

A comrade, envious, struck it to the dust. 


Then fell I quivering underneath their tread, 
And felt their feet above my bruised head. 

I wake above the stars. No more the fire 
Of battle burns my soul, nor that fierce ire 


Of love. 


I know not death, but, passionless, 


Forever roam eternity’s abyss. 


Secunda 


Wood. 
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NE of the most interesting literary 
women in France to-day, although 


perhaps less well known beyond 
its borders than many of her cotem- 
poraries, is Madame Alphonse Daudet. 

Wife of the celebrated novelist, she 
has seemed, in a measure, to sink her 
individuality in 
his. This is not 
altogether so, 
however; for, 
although his help- 
meet in the high- 
est sense of the 
term, making his 
interests para- 
mount always to 
all others, she has 
yet preserved the 
distinctive per- 
sonality which is 
her great charm. 

She was born 
in Paris, and grew 
up in a literary 
atmosphere: her 
parents, Jules and 
Leonide Allard, 
being themselves 
poets. 

In 1867, she 
married Alphonse 
Daudet, and the 
harmony of their 
lives contradicts 
more forcibly than words the prevailing 
impression that ‘‘ home life’’ does not 
exist in France. 

The influence of this devoted wife is 
seen throughout the later works of Dau- 
det, and she may indeed be called the 
silent partner, as she collaborates in 
much of his writings. In touching upon 
this phase of their union, we recall 
the anecdote in connection with the 
severe illness which occurred at the time 
he was writing ‘‘Les Rois en Exile.’’ 
Distraught with bodily suffering and 
weariness of mind, he cried to his wife: 
*« Finis mon bouquin !”’ 
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These three words showed at one and 
the same time the faith the author had 
in the rare intelligence of his wife, and 
the almost paternal affection for his 
books, the children of his brain. The 
mysterious collaboration of the wife in 
her husband’s works was thus revealed to 
many of their 
friends, though 
others had already 
surmised it; for 
had not Daudet 


proclaimed the 
fact in the dedi- 
cation of ‘Le 
Nabab’’? For 


the public, there’ 
were simply the 
words: .“*A ma 
chére femme.’’ 
But, in the limited 
edition for their 
friends, the dedi- 
cation read: ‘‘Au 
collaborateur 
dévoué, discret et 
infatigable, 4 ma 
bien aimée Julie 
Daudet, j’offre 
avec un grand 
merci de tendresse 
reconnaissante ce 
livre qui lui doit 
tant.”’ 

In speaking 
herself of the assistance she is to her 
husband in his great literary undertak- 
ings, Madame Daudet says simply : ‘‘ J’ai 
servie souvent de sécretaire 4 mon mari.”’ 

In a little volume of her own, how- 
ever, ‘‘Fragments d’un livre inédit,’’, 
she wrote apropos of this subject: ‘‘ Our 
collaboration, a Japanese fan: on one 
side, the subject, people, atmosphere ; 
on the other, the twigs, petals of the 
flowers, the delicate continuation of a 
bough, that which remains of color or 
gold on the painter’s brush. It is I who 
do this minute work, interested always to 
have my flying storks carry out well the 
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winter landscape, or the green shoots on 
the bare brown bamboo twigs the spring 
scene which is already represented on 
the principal leaf.’’ 

According to this brief and some- 
what fanciful revelation, likening their 
common work to a Japanese fan—the 
only one which occurs in the volumes of 
the pair—Madame Daudet would seem 
to have no part in the invention or 
imagination of the books, simply reserv- 
ing for herself the lighter task of adding 
trifling details, or, as an Italian critic 
gracefully puts it, ‘‘scattering the dia- 
mond powder of style over the whole.’’ 

However, Madame Daudet is some- 
thing more than secretary to her hus- 
band; her collaboration is not limited 
to ‘scattering the diamond powder’’: 
she is the inspiration to his highest work. 
‘It was she who, an intense admirer her- 
self of the de Goncourt brothers and of 
Flaubert,-first urged her husband to follow 
the courage of his convictions, which 
leaned toward the school of realism, and 
to write ‘‘Le Nabab,’’ ‘‘Numa Rou- 
mestan,’’ ‘* Sapho,’’ ‘* Jack,’’ and other 
books on this order. 

Madame Daudet has always had a taste 
for literature, but, owing to her busy 
life, has had little opportunity of putting 
it into practice. Prior to her marriage, 
and since then, however, she has written 
more or less. The volume bearing the 
title, ‘‘Impressions of Nature and of 
Art,’’ is a collection of essays and poems 
which first appeared from time to time in 
the ‘‘ Journal Officiel,’’ for which she 
wrote under the nom-de-plume of Karl 
Steen. 

In these, she speaks with rare intelli- 
gence and genuine enthusiasm of Victor 
Hugo, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
Gustave Flaubert, and others. Instead 
*of offering a scientific criticism of the 
works of these writers, or trying to ana- 
lyze their peculiarities of temperament, 
she prefers to describe her own impres- 
sions of their writings, and, with admi- 
rable tact, to give her reasons for the 
same. Thus these pages reveal indi- 
rectly, but at the same time quite explic- 
itly, her sympathies with and aspirations 
toward a high, refined, and learned art. 
Such criticism might seem rather super- 
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ficial, but it is governed always by rare 
tact and the subtle intuition of a mind 
which loves art for itself alone. 

Take, for instance, what she says of 
the influence of Victor Hugo on the 
French poetry of this century; for, as 
is well known, through admiration of his 
stupendous genius, many men have been 
inspired to write verses too: ‘‘Of the 
poets from admiration, see what Victor 
Hugo has done for them; for one can 
truly say that the school of romantic and 
lyric poetry was formed by him, just as 
certain African forests were started by a 
single tree which threw out thousands of 
shoots—without, however, losing any- 
thing of its vitality, remaining always 
the largest among the greatest number, 
its head ever turned toward the unchang- 
ing light, and its roots buried deep in 
the fertile earth.’”’ 

The poetical instinct is doubtless 
inherited from her parents‘and influenced 
by her husband, with whose graceful and 
fanciful ‘‘Amoureuses’’ we all are more 
or less familiar. Madame Daudet has 
written little poetry ; but it has the true 
ring, breathing the soave delicacy of 
genuine inspiration, and, by its finish, 
displaying rare scholarship. 

The poems are few in number—not 
exceeding twenty in all, perhaps; but 
each one has its own particular individu- 
ality in its exquisite womanly sentiment, 
an almost melancholy view of things, 
and an even morbid research for the 
subtle vapors of thought and feeling, 
described always with an effective imagery 
which has a special charm for the more 
delicate and dainty of readers. 

We may venture to transcribe here two 
of these poems : 
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Tout ce qui dort en nous trouve un jour son 
réveil, 
A Vheure d’espérance ou de mélancolie ; 
Tout ce qui chante a l’ombre ou rayonne 
au soleil, 
Les oiseaux qu’on délaisse et les fleurs 
qu’on oublie. 


Mais quelquefois laissant les beaux jours un 
a un 
Eteindre 4 l’horizon leur clarté douce et 


rose, ; 
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Les Ames, bien longtemps 
gardent chant et par- 
fum 

Dans le gosier muet—dans 
la corolle close. 


Pour les unes la vie eut trop 
de beaux rayons 
Pour que la fleur d’un 
réve y pit vivre igno- 
rée : 
D'aytres ont vu la neige 
emplir tous les sillons, 
Qu leurs espoirs semait 
quelque moisson 
dorée. 
Puig la saison passée, et bien 
loin le printemps, 
En ces ames les fleurs et 
les chansons tardives 
Eclatent tout & coup; mais 
ce n’est plus le temps, 





Les rameaux sont sans 
force et les voix sont 
plaintives. 

This second is more 


original than any of the 
others in the collection, 
perhaps because it so forci- 
bly reflects the artistic 
temperament of Julie Dau- 
det, which is ever seeking 
the fleeting and indeter- 
minable sensations of the 
refined modern spirit : 


Je voudrais écouter les sons, voir les clartés, 
Au hasard du grand air qui flotte, luit et 
vibre, 
Sans les croire, un seul jour, dans l’espace 
arrétés ; 
Que toute leur magie immortelle fat libre ! 
Que la chaleur nous vint d’astres inapercus ; 
Je voudrais ignorer les oiseaux et les roses. 
Car les couchants éteints laissent les yeux 
décus : 
L’effet succombe 4 la fragilité des causes. 
O court printemps, formé de tous les infinis, 
L’encens que tu répands a des coupes 
trop fréles ; 
Ton chant triomphal tient aux pailles de 
tes nids; 
Tes rayons ont l’éclair vif et fuyant des 
ailes. 
Et je sais d’o nous vient ce regret solennel 
De jours furtifs, d’étés finis, de fleurs 
fanées, 
La lumiére, le son, le parfum éternel 
A ce qui meurt ayant livré leurs destinées. 
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Two other poems which we recall at 
this moment, but have not space to quote 
here, are “A Mon Fils,’’ and ‘La 
Chambre aux Joujoux.’’ The diction is 
different, but the same spirit moved 
Julia Daudet to write these exquisite 
verses that inspired the gifted Perugian 
poetess, Alinda Brunamouti, to compose 
the lovely idyls, ‘‘I Miei Figli,’’ and 
‘*‘Un Anno Dopo.’’ The mother-love 
breathes through every stanza. 

The same maternal sentiment which 
evoked these lovely poems suggested also 
a prose-work which every mother will 
read with true appreciation. ‘‘ Children 
and Mothers ”’ is the name of this dainty 
little book, wherein are described—or, 
more truly speaking, analyzed—with 
exquisite delicacy, the emotions of 
maternity, beginning with the moment 
the new-born infant is placed in her arms, 
and continuing through its successive 
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stages of babyhood: the first uncertain 
steps, until, as the author says: ‘* When 
my son began to walk alone, I felt that 
he was really separating himself from 
me,’’ and continuing, describes the 
scene more fully thus: ‘‘ He leaned on 
the furniture, caught hold of my dress, 
then one day tried his faltering steps 
alone, found his balance, and was off! 
Oh, how I criéed.’’ 

Then follow the account of the child 
playing among the flowers in the garden, 
where every new aspect of nature 
arouses the curiosity of his infantile 
mind ; the scribbling on big sheets of 
paper, those instinctive but unskillful 


manifestations of a spontaneous need, 
which every child finds, to reproduce 
with his pencil the aspect of the people 
and things about him; the lessons in 
reading, writing, and so on. 
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There are chapters devoted to the 
description of the children of the people ; 
to school-girls ; and one, called << femi- 
nine chronology,’’ is quite unique and 
very entertaining, in that it gives the 
picture of how some women mark the 
different epochs in their lives. Madame 
Daudet tells of one who made a collection 
of gloves worn by her on special occa- 
sions, from the first ball, on; of another 
—the Princess- d’Eichtal—who kept a 
sample of every gown she had worn, 
with the date of its first appearance 
attached. 

Other chapters follow, each touching 
upon some topic interesting and pictur- 
esque in turn. 

Her best work, perhaps, is ‘‘ L’En- 
fance d’une Parisienne,’’ now in course 
of translation, in which she records the 
impressions of her own happy childhood. 
She describes the 
various incidents 
therein with delight- 
ful freshness and a 
sympathy with the 
subject which brings 
them all most vividly 
before one’s eyes. 

The childhood of 
the French girl is 
different in many 
respects from that 
of the American, 
and this perhaps 
makes the study of 
the former all the 
more interesting. 


The volume 
begins with a de- 
scription of . holi- 


days, and what more 
true than the open- 
ing words of this 
chapter! Nothing is 
as sweet as the happy 
childhood in a fam- 
ily full of traditions, 
where the baby-caps 
of the young moth- 
ers, carefully pre- 


served, encircle with 
their soft lace, a lit- 
tle yellowed by 
time, the rosy faces 














of the last comers; where, for thirty 
years, one has lived in the same house, 
and kept all one’s friends, by celebrating 
the different féte-days in turn. 

From the holidays, the facile pen 
guides us through a series of chapters— 
each a finished essay in itself—to 


descriptions of the dolls, those important 
happy childhood ; illness, 


factors. in a 
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always a more or less interesting episode ; 
the walks ; a child’s fancy ball, which it 
would be a pleasure to quote here; in 
the country ; and so on, to the first com- 
munion, or, as Madame Daudet more 
poetically expresses it, ‘‘ what one sees 
through a white muslin veil.’’ 

The ‘Childhood of a Parisienne’’ 
was followed, a year later (1884), by a 
very interesting work, ‘‘ Fragments from 
an Unpublished Book,’’ wherein she 
expresses her esthetic ideas and sympa- 
thies, and in which, also, is made mani- 
fest, more than in any other of her 
works, that picturesque quality, amount- 
ing really to a gift, called by de Gon- 
court ‘‘1]’écriture’ artiste,’’ and which, 
according to Lemaitre, is so seldom 
found in women’s writings. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
connection between this and the famous 
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‘«Idées et Sensations’’ of the de Gon- 
court brothers, seeming to-point to the 
fact that the one had suggested the other. 
Indeed, Edmond de Goncourt does not 
deny that he is proud to have for disciple 
so choice a feminine mind. 

Ever and anon, in turning the pages 
of this book, one is impressed anew with 
the thorough artistic temperament which 


inspired these sentiments. Rather than 
quote further from volumes which, after 
all, cannot be fairly judged save as a 
whole, we would recommend this and 
other works from the same pen, to those 
who are interested in the modern spirit 
of French literature. 

The private life of this gifted woman 
is best described in her own language. as 
she related it to the writer of this sketch, 
when, in October last, a visit by appoint- 
ment was paid her at her beautiful home 
in Rue Bellechasse, Paris. ‘The writer 
recalls, with vivid pleasure, the sunny 
afternoon which followed one of those 
foggy autumn mornings peculiar to Paris, 
and the introduction into the dainty 
salon, which, a moment later, Madame 
Daudet entered. 


With an _ exquisite modesty, only 


equaled by her grace of manner and fine 
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intelligence, she talked of her husband 
and children, touching but lightly upon 
herself and her literary labors, save as 
she was questioned. 

After talking of her husband’s work 
and the fact that she acted frequently as 
his secretary, she added : 

‘My children occupy much of my 
time, as I have begun myself the instruc- 
tion of all three. It is charming, and 
amusing too, to watch the development 
of their minds. Of course, we receive 
the literary world in Paris, as well as at 
our country home, and that naturally 
gives us a very active life. Our summer 
home is at Champrosay, near Paris, and,’’ 
indicating the photographs at hand, ‘as 
you see, it is a pretty villa in the midst 
of a large park. We have a great many 
flowers, for I love them; and in the 
morning always, accompanied by my two 
younger children, I go all over the 
grounds. I gather flowers and look at 
the animals on the place. 

‘‘My husband works in a special 
pavilion, which has matting on the floor 
and is furnished with wicker-ware. In 
the afternoon, I give my little daughter 
lessons, I sew, and we take long drives. 
My mother is still living, and passes her 
summers with us, and is interested in all 
intelligent subjects. We have friends 
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constantly with us for a few days at a 
time, and during August and September 
I write very little, having so much to do 
about the house and for the family.’’ 

The eldest son married, in 1891, the 
granddaughter of Victor Hugo—Jeanne 
Hugo —‘‘and now,’’ says Madame 
Daudet, with a smile, ‘I am a grand- 
mother.”’ 

Young Daudet would seem to inherit 
not only the tastes, but also the gifts, of 
his parents, as, after finishing a brilliant 
course in the study of medicine, he 
wrote, and published with success, two 
very able literary and _ philosophical 
volumes. 

Lucien, the second son, is a lad of 
fifteen, and still at his studies, of course ; 
while the only daughter, Edmée, is but 
a child, and it is easy to discover that 
she is the pet of every member of this 
very delightful household. 

The subject of this sketch is so charm- 
ing in herself that one is tempted to go 
on indefinitely, as one recollection calls 
up another, and fresh themes present 
themselves to the writer’s memory always. 
But enough has been said: Julia Daudet’s 
life and writings will speak more elo- 
quently to the intellects and to the 
hearts in this sister republic than the 
words of others can do. 


Alice Howard Cady. 
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NE day I say, 
eef to -mor- 
row ees fine, 
an’ eef dere’s 


not too ’igh 
Gwin’, ritake 
some folk 
from de 
summair ’ otel 
to Beausoliel, 
an’ den to 
Christian 
Island, an’ 
dey’ll camp 
on de island 
for de night, 
an’ arrife back een Penetang de nex’ 
day. 

Dat makes de lon’ sail. You start 
from Penetang, an’ you go down Glou- 
cester Bay, den pas’ Gin Rock to de 
open water of de Georgian Bay. Den 
you go wes’ t’rough de ’undreds of 
islands, an’ you come at Beausoliel, 
were some de Chippeways now leef. 
On Beausoliel haf been foun’ some good 
raileek’—ol’ silver cross, wid de double 
bar, de silver bangles, and de pins—dose 
ornamen’ was not made by de Injuns, 
but was arrife wid de missionary men 
from France. Way on de sout’wes’ ees 
T’under Bay, w’ere de firs’ w’ite man 
set foot een de country of de Hurons. 
Dat man was Champlain. Den lon’ way 
beyon’, dere’s Christian Island, dat use’ 
be call’ ‘‘ Saint Joseph,’’ an’ dat was de 
place w’ere de Jesuits an’ de Hurons 
aiscape w’en dey abandon Sainte Marie. 

Well, de nex’ mornin’, de sky look 
rader clear, an’ dere was not mush win’ ; 
but I know by de way dat win’ blow, 
an’ w’at I obsairve een dem few cloud’, 
dat dere would be big storm, an’ I don’ 
wan’ for take out de woman on de water 
eef dere’s danger ; so, w’en dey all come 
down on de wharf, I say, we mus’ wait 
for fine wedder. 

Now, dey was all yong folk, an’ de 
couple dat was marri’ was jus’ so yong 
an’ so seelly as de res’, an’ dey won’ 
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baleef some storm can come wid sosh 
clear sky. An’ I tell dem dat storm 
will come; an’ dey say, dey don’ care 
anyhow for de storm, an’ dey don’ care 
for de win’, an’ eef I'll be frighten’ at 
leetl’ win’, dey’ll ’ire some oder man 
wid more nerf. Dat make me mad, an’ 
I say, were I’ll be ’fraid for go, dere’s 
no oder man een de village, an’ een de 
country, dat won’ be ’fraid for go. An’ 
I say, I don’ min’ for take out de men ; 
eef dey wan’ for reesk deir lives, let dem 
reesk, but I don’ wan’ be put de woman 
een danger. 

Den dose woman try for pairsuade 
deir men for wait anoder day, an’ dose 
men try for pairsuade deir woman for 
wait een de ’otel, an’ let demsevs go on 
de water ; but dose woman say, eef dere’s 
danger, dey share dat, dey won’ haf dose 
men een de storm-w’ile demsevs stay safe 
een de ’otel; dey face de danger toged- 
der, or dey don’ face ’eem at all. An’ 
I say, eef dey was face danger for do 
good at somebody, eet be all right; but 
eet was fool nonsent for rush on de storm 
jus’ for please demsevs. But dere was 
not some use for was’e my breat’ wid 
talk, dey make deir min’ for go, an’ eef 
I don’ take dem, dey get some oder man 
dat maybe don’ know somet’ing ’bout 
manage de boat; so I know I’ll be de 
safes’ man dey can get. Derefore we 
start. 

We go t’rough Gloucester Bay firs’ - 
rat’, an’ dey t’ink I don’ know some- 
t’ing bout de water an’ de win’. But, 
w’en we get ’way out een de open water, 
dey begin for chanzh de min’. I tell 
you, eet was rough. De boat peetch an’ 
lean, an’ de sail flap, an’ mos’ dat party 
feel so seeck dey almos’ forget for be 
frighten’. 

Dose yong men tol’ me dey un’erstan’ 
de sail-boat, an’ dey don’ wan’ anoder 
man for ’elp me; but I soon deescover 
all dey know ees nodding. Dat was not 
sairprise me wid de yong men off de 
Stats, but de C’najun feller dat can’ sail 
de boat, dere’s not mosh use for ’eem, 
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an’ dere was one of dem feller was 
C’najun off Toronto, an’ dat feller don’ 
know nodding more dan de res’. Een 
de calm water, I don’ min’ let dem try 
deir hand for learn somet’ing ; but w’en 
de gale arrife, I speak at dem sharp, an’ 
I tell de ’ole gang, dat eef dey dare do 
one t’ing ’cep’ I geef de order, de firs’ 
man do dat, I peetch ’eem over by de 
heel. An’ dey don’ raply like eef dey 
was on de shore, bacos by dees time dey 
pairceef dey was een de bad plight, an’ 
dey better look sharp. 

Den de cloud—de black rollin’ cloud 
—drive fas’ on de sky, de growl of de 
t’under soun’, an’ de _ lightnin’-flash 
appair for run all roun’. An’ dat win’, 
sosh win’ I never see bafore! Eet 
whistle, eet howl, eet roar; eet skim on 
de water, an’ make de wave’ dash over 
de boat; eet w’irl roun’ de sail, an’ 
appair like eet blow dem to tatter’. 
Sometime de boat whiz ’long like eet go 
mad race wid de win’, an’ sometime de 
win’ catch up, an’ w’irl dat boat roun’ 
de oder way. De wors’ of all was, I 
know de treash’rous rock beneat’; an’ een 
dat gale, w’at man could be sure for keep 
de clear channel? Eef dere was not de 
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treash’rous rock, I would try for lan’ at 
one dose island’; but w’ile dat storm 
razhe, I dare not try dat. Eef de rain 
come, an’ de win’ fall, den I make for 
de neares’ island. 

I don’ was’e some word’ now for tell 
dose fool’ardy folk w’at I't’ink "bout 
deir sense; I raisairve dat for de time 
w’en posseebly we arrife on de lan’. Eef 
we don’ sometime reash de lan’, dere 
was no use for try for eemprove on deir 
common sense. I feel aware dat dere’s 
some more chanze for me dan for de res’. 
I haf many hour’ clung on de upturn’ 
boat, an’ I know de water like de fish, 
but I don’ t’ink I wan’ for save mysev 
eef dat load go down; never could I 
show de face een dees country some 
more, eef dey seenk an’ I swim. An’ 
also, I t’ink dees way: ‘‘ Eef my time 
arrife, I go down; eef eet haf not 
arrife, nodding can drown me anyway, 
so I jus’ ’ten’ de sail de bes’ I may, 
an’ don’ was’e de time for fret an’ 
bodder.”’ 

All een de momen’, de suddin calm 
arrife; an’ de win’ grow so still, like 
someone say ‘‘Hush!’’ Dat. stillnet 
seem more awfu’ dan de storm, an’ we 














speak no word, but seem like we wait for some- 
t’ing dat come to pass. Den, like one great 
blas’, an’ like many, de win’s from every side 
rush at us, an’ spen’ de fury on us, an’ de boat 
rock, an’ toss, an’ lean, till de sail dip een de 
water. Den de sails rend, an’ de mas’ breaks, 
an’ dere’s nodding more dat I may do but wait 
wid de res’ till de end come. 

Dey all know dat, but dey don’ say many 
word’. Dose yong girl’ keep stranzhely still, 
an’ dey don’ cry an’ lamen’ like some de woman 
do w’en dere ees nodding for be fear’. 

I obsairve one yong man dat go an’ sit by de 
sweetes’ girl een dat boat. I haf pairceef dem 
many oder time w’ile dey stay een Penetang, an’ 
she would not appair for care ’bout ’eem, an’ 
sometime she would look col’ at ’eem. Even 
een de storm dat day, she kep’ distan’ from 
"eem, w’ile ’e would try for look at ’er mos’ all 
de time. : But once, w’en ees ’ead was turn’ de 
oder way, she gafe de look on ’eem, an’ dere 
was somet’ing een dat look dat make me t’ink: 
‘You are like de res’ of de woman, you are 
like Cécile, maybe you lofe dat man for all you 
look so col’ ; an’ den, maybe you don’.’’ But 
now, w’en I pairceef she let ’eem sit by ’er, I 
t’ink "bout Cécile, an’ I t’ink maybe I never see 
"er some more. 
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Den de yong man say sof’ at dat girl: 
** Serene, I haf longed dat we migh’ leef 
togedder, an’ you would not; now een 
de hour of peril, eef we mus’ die, shall 
we not die togedder ?’’ 

She turn’ ’er face to ’eem, an’ een 
dose lofely eyes—dose eyes so dark, so 
sof’—dere was de look—ah, eef I could 
see dat een de eyes of Cécile—de look 
dat tol’ of lofe for ’eem dat she use’ ’ide 
deep down een ’er ’eart. Den she res’ 
’er ’and een de clasp of ’ees ’and, an’ ’e 
put one arm roun’ ’er, an’ dey care nod- 
ding w’at de oder peopl’ een dat boat 
may t’ink. W’at dat matter, eef dey all 
go down? 

De win’ get calm again for de 
momen’ ; den eet burs’ fort’ wid more 
fury, an’ de crash come. 

We are on de rock. De water pour 
t’rough de rent een de boat side, .an’ 
dere ees but de one chanz: eef dat beat 
ees pin’ on de rock so she don’ slip Off, 
she won’ seenk ; but eef she slip off, or 
de waves dash her een pieces, we go 
down. We haf nodding for do but bail 
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”er out mosh as we can, an’ hol’ fas’, an’ 
wait for de calm or de rescue. 

An’, w’ile we wait, de woman pray, 
an’ dey try for seeng de hymn togedder. 

De win’ drop, an’ de rain rush down 
like dere was broke one dam in de sky, 
an’ de flood leap fort’. 

Den, far off on de ’orizon, somet’ing 
appair. Firs’, de leetl’ curl of smoke, 
den de mas’, den de black hulk, an’) we 
know de steamer come dees way. 

Eet loom up near an’ more near. We 
shout, but dey don’ ’ear de voice t’rough 
de win’ an’ de water an’ de rush of de 
rain. We haf de gun’, but w’at use was 
dey w’en everyt’ing was soak’ wid water? 
But we shout an’ shout, an’ wave de torn 
sail an’ de handkershef. 

Sometime our ’eart’ stan’ still, some- 
time dey “beat like dey burs’ t’rough de 
rib’; an’, one momen’, we t’ink dey see 
us, an’ de nex’, we t’ink dey’ll go pass ; 
an’ dat seem eet be worse dan eef we 
never behol’ dem. 

Hark! What soun’ ees dat? We 
ben’ forwar’; we strain de ear; an’ den 
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we look one een de eye of de oder, an’ 
we t’ink: ‘* Dat ees more dan we can 
bear ; for dere was no soun’ but de dis- 
tan’ t’under.”’ 

But eet come—eet come again! Dat 
was no soun’ of t’under! Dat was de 
shout from de ship, an’ de fire of de 
gun! Dat was like dey cry: ‘‘ Brodder’, 
be of good sheer, we come for save 
you!”’ 

\ Nearer eet come, an’ nearer, an’ gran 
an’ dark eet loom up een de water. We 
see de crowd on de deck. We see dem 
lean an’ watch. Dey clasp deir ’ands 
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be HE stood beside the frozen stream, 
: Her thoughts went back as in a dream 
To golden summer days : 
She thought she heard the rippling song 
And saw the flowers that bloomed along 
The winding sedgy ways. . 
% 
tt There came a scent of eglantine 
- A breath of hay and sweet woodbine— 
A She felt a glow of warm sunshine 
ae Through all the winter chill : , 
Upon her lips her lover’s kiss, t 
Within her heart ecstatic bliss— ” 
ia Love’s first enraptured thrill. 
AS A snowflake, falling, touched her cheek ; 
G The wind grew keen, the scene grew bleak, 
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The rippling cadence died ; 
The eglantine lay shriveled, dry ; 
A few dead leaves went drifting by ; 

She turned away and sighed. 





























an’ pray; we do not ’ear deir word’, but 
dat prayer go up wid ours. 

Den come de gran’ ‘‘ Hurrah !’’ w’en 
dey launch de two boat’, an’ de sailor’: “3 
wid de strong arm’ pull de oar’ an’ cut 
de water, as dey come near an’ more 
near. — 

We haf leetl’ of fear now. We baleef 
we ’ol’ on till dey arrife, an’ I ’ear dat 
yong man say: ‘Serene, eet may be 
yet dat we leef togedder,’’ an’ she clasp 
"ees ’and close. 

Den dose boat’ come close by us, an’ 
we know dat we are saved. 


M. Bourchier Sanford. 


Edyth Kirkwood. 
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W\IRCUMSTANCES had so 
placed Morris Blanton that 
whatever destructive  in- 
stincts he may have been 
endowed with by nature 
found no play until he had reached man- 
hood and made selection of his career 
for life. 

He was a civil engineer, a choice 
which surprised those of his friends who 
had set him down for a ‘‘ rollicking good 
fellow.’’ The monotonous routine of 
his calling, with its chains, its theodo- 
lites, and numerous other iron aids to 
accuracy, had pruned a naturally redun- 
dant social tendency into a blamelessly 
tame personality with fixed and rigid 
limitations. 

Having settled into an office routine 
which never varied save to give him an 
occasional ‘‘job’’ in way of determin- 
ing real-estate boundaries, it was with a 
start of surprise, almost amounting to 
nerve-shock, that he suddenly found 
himself uprooted from his office desk 
and transferred to the corps of United 
States engineers appointed to patrol the 
Mississippi River during the high water 
of 1890. And, when he found himself 
actually on board the patrol-boat, he 
seemed suddenly to expand and breathe 
more freely, as befitted a world that had 
developed such undreamed-of quantities 
of sky, water, and trees. 

The duties of the patrol-corps neces- 
sitated numerous stoppages for the pur- 
pose of examining the protection-levees 
along the river-front. Upon the endur- 
ance of these frail and water-soaked 
embankments depended many lives and 
much property. 

It was during one of these stoppages, 
on the Arkansas side of the river, that, 
considerably to his own amazement, 
Mr. Blanton found himself the much- 
applauded hero. of a deer-hunt and the 
exultant slayer of a majestic many- 
antlered ‘buck, whose piteous dying 
moans even were powerless to dampen 
his pride of achievement. 
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His one desire was to preserve the 
antlered head for shipment to his people. 
It would add a good deal to his local 
importance, when he got back, to have 
that stately trophy nailed above his office 
desk. As for the skin, it should serve 
his mother luxuriously for a bedside rug. 

‘« You see,’’ he said, making a futile 
effort to speak with becoming modesty, 
‘*the folks at home don’t know much 
about my ability in this line, and my 
bald statement to the effect that I had 
brought down such a fellow as this,’’ 
boastfully. planting a very muddy boot 
on the victim of his prowess, ‘‘ might be 
discredited. I should like awfully to 
have the skin cured and the head stuffed, 
but it is not likely I can get anything of 
that sort done about here.’’ 

‘‘About here ’’ being the water-logged 
suburbs of a small Arkansas town, whose 
protection-levee was in a sufficiently pre- 
carious condition to warrant a week’s 
detention of the patrol-boat. 

‘* Little Mrs. Van Cott might do the 
job for him.”’ 

This suggestion was made by one of 
the natives whose plaudits had made 
music in Blanton’s ears, to another 
native who was already on his knees, 
making ready for the flaying. 

The flayer suspended his sharp knife 
reflectively and looked at the slayer. 

‘*Ef she can’t, nobody about here 
can. But she’s mos’ly in the bird and 
small-game line. Doubt ef she ever 
tackled anything quite so cumbersome 
as this ol’ buck.”’ 

‘‘Then there is a taxidermist within 
reach?’’ Morris asked, eagerly. 

‘¢Taxy which?’’ 

‘‘A stuffer of beasts and birds.’’ 

‘* That’s what little Mrs. Van Cott sets 
up to be, and her Cock Robin story 
done in stuffed birds took the rag off’n 
the bush at the State Fair. You might 
try her. She can’t more’n say ‘No.’ 
And ef she does, you’ll be just about 
whar you are now; for there ain’t nobody 
else goin’ to tackle the job.’’ 
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‘‘T am seriously minded to try her. 
Where does she live ?”’ : 

‘‘Jus’ back er town, ‘cross Town 
Gulch.”’ 

The gleaming blade of the hunting- 
knife flashed in the proper direction. 

“Any sign out ?’’ 

‘‘Sign? Jimminy-krimminy! no. It 
would ’a’ made ol’ Major Evans turn in 
his grave, ef he’d knowed that Matildy 
would ever ’a’ took up such a trade; 
but needs must, you know, when ol’ 
Nick drives, and she’s been sore pushed 
no two ways since the ol’ major and 
Ned Van Cott is both gone to glory.”’ 

‘¢ But how am I to find her, then ?’’ 

‘‘You can’t miss the place ef you'll 
just follow your nose until you’ ve crossed 
the bridge that spans Town Gulch and 
hit a big brown gate betwix’ two black- 
walnut trees. Right behind that gate is 
the little brown house that old lawyer 
Evans built when he got married. 
Matildy Evans was born there, and there 
she was married to Ned Van Cott, who 
was took off with swamp-fever fo’ years 
ago, an’ there she carries on the bird- 
stuffin’ business in the present year of 
our Lord, anner Dominie ninety.’’ 

Thus fully informed as to little Mrs. 
Van Cott’s private affairs, Morris started 
off briskly in the direction indicated by 
the hunting-knife, and, following his nose 
conscientiously, was rewarded by bring- 
ing up in front of a large brown gate 
planted ‘‘betwix’’ two black-walnut 
trees. 

His anticipations were not  bright- 
hued. Being a woman, of course this 
rustic taxidermist would bungle over his 
beautiful deer’s head and then ask two 
prices for her unskilled labor. Asa rule, 
it was best, in his judgment, never to 
trust women with any task more compli- 
cated than the fitting of a gown or the 
concoction of a pudding. Blanton had 
been educated in an old-fashioned school. 
Still, it was Mrs. Van Cott or nobody ; 
so he opened the brown gate with a res- 
olute hand. 

It let him into an excessively weedy 
inclosure. Beyond the weeds, he 
descried a low-roofed house. It also was 
painted brown. ‘That must be where 
the beast-stuffer lived, he concluded. 
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‘*Bah! what an unwomanly calling. 
Why could not she have gone for a 
teacher, or a seamstress, or something 
else customary and ladylike, when her 
father and her husband had left her to 
her own resources ?”’ 

By which time, he had passed noise- 
lessly around the weed-choked circum- 
ference of what had doubtless once been 
a carriage-drive, and found himself in a 
sun-lit open space immediately in front 
of what was still called ‘‘ lawyer Evans’s 
house.’’ Here he stopped suddenly, 
then took off his hat almost with a 
gesture of reverence. His artistic per- 
ceptions had received a very pleasant 
surprise. , 

Sitting on the gallery-floor, with her 
slippered feet crossed on the step below 
her, with her head nested in a golden 
honeysuckle that coiled itself about one 
of the gallery-pillars, was a young 
woman who had evidently succumbed 
involuntarily to the serene influences of 
the hour. On her lap was a piece of 
sewing; the thimble still capped one 
little work-stained finger; a pair of 
scissors had fallen to the hem of her 
garments; two white doves were fear- 
lessly pecking grass-seed close about the 
steps ; the hum of bees was in the air ; 
through an interstice in a trellised white 
rose that canopied the steps, a shining 
shaft of sunlight fell straight upon the 
sleeper’s head. The whole made a very 
pretty picture; and for half a second, 
Morris stood still, wishing himself an 
artist with power to reproduce it just as 
he saw it. Then he advanced and 
coughed discreetly. 

The sleeper opened her eyes with a 
start: big brown eyes that looked at him 
with singular directness. Then, with a 
more violent start, she drew her slippered 
feet decorously under her skirts, and, 
rising with rosy confusion, found herself 
on a level with the big engineer’s shoul- 
ders, as he stood two steps below her. 

‘* Well, sir?’’ She said it with rather 
an affronted air, that put Blanton imme- 
diately on the defensive. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but I was told I 
could find a Mrs. Van Cott here.’’ 

‘“*T am Mrs. Van Cott.”’ 
He stared at her stupidly. That 
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pretty slip of a girl could not possibly 
be the beast-stuffer he was looking for. 


‘¢ Yes, but, you see, I am looking for | 


the Mts. Van Cott who stuffs birds and 
—things, you know.’’ 

‘¢T am the only Mrs. Van Cott in the 
neighborhood, and I stuff birds and— 
things. Perhaps you would like to 
examine my specimens.’’ Then, an 
eager look flashing into the big brown 
eyes: ‘*Ordid you want to buy some 
birds ?”’ 

At that particular juncture, Blanton 
would have been glad to lay an entire 
month’s salary into the little work- 
roughened palm, the appeal in her eyes 
was so very effective and pathetic. 
Instead, he stammered : 

‘¢ Of course—yes. But I am afraid—’’ 

Little Mrs. Van Cott congealed 
promptly. 

‘*I charge nothing for showing my 
specimens. Please step inside.”’ 

She preceded him into a cool dark 
room, where the sweet fragrance of helio- 
trope mingled with a less acceptable sug- 
gestion of new furniture. She threw 
open window after window, until a rich 
flood of sunlight pervaded every corner. 
Then she folded her hands demurely, 
waiting for comment of some sort. 

She had halted him in front of a 
creamy satin panel propped against the 
wall, on a chair filled with books. 
Glued to the satin was a gilded and 
varnished thorn-branch that furnished 
house-room for a tiny nest and two 
minute humming-birds, whose jeweled 
plumage shone with the burnished beauty 
of life. 

‘¢ This is no unskilled laborer,’’ Morris 
was thinking. But she cut in, impatient 
of his stupid silence : 

‘*T finished those humming-birds just 
this morning. The varnish on the 
thorns is not quite dry yet. It smells 
so! Aren’t they a cute couple, though? 
I think I preserved the lustre ‘on this 
little fellow’s breast splendidly.’’ She 
was smoothing the bronzed breast with 
a caressing touch. ‘‘ This is an order. 
I expect to ship them to New Orleans 
to-morrow. Did you want to have any 
birds stuffed ?’’ 

‘* No—that is, not exactly.’” 


She grew two inches in half a second: 
she hated Paul-Prying. 

‘IT never admit strangers to gratify 
their curiosity only. This is my work- 
shop. I beg pardon for bringing you 
into it.’’ 

‘« Yes, but please don’t turn me out of 
it too promptly. I do want something 
done in your line, but I am afraid it 
will be too big a job for you.’’ 

‘‘Larger than that?’’ She turned 
briskly toward a corner of the strangely 
populated room, and pointed with pride 
to a small red fox in apparent pursuit 
of a large white goose which accepted 
his dangerous proximity with glass-eyed 
equanimity. ‘‘ That was a pretty rough 
job,’’ she said, reflectively, ‘‘ because 
the fox had been riddled so badly in the 
shooting that I had to patch the bullet- 
holes with a red-squirrel skin; but no 
one would ever find it out. I would 
much rather do my own killing, if I 
could.”’ 

Morris recoiled visibly. 

‘¢Yes, but you don’t do your own 
killing ?”’ 

‘*Whenever I can. I prefer it. But 
my gentlemen friends and the boys about 
are very good in sending me things. 
What can I do for you, sir ?”’ 

The note of disapproval in his voice 
had not escaped her. What was it to 
him, this great broad-shouldered man 
whose name even she did not know, what 
she killed or why she killed? She held 
her head at an angle of defiance which 
Morris secretly pronounced ‘awfully 
fetching.’’ 

It was easier to talk business while 


that petrified look lasted, so they dis- 


cussed the size of the buck’s head and 
the requisite time for properly ‘‘ curing.’’ 
The value of the job in dollars and 
cents was computed with admirable com- 
posure. The interview closed with a 
promise on his part to send ‘the stuff ’’ 
out at once, and a promise on her part 
to do the stuffing as promptly as possible. 
After which, he walked back toward the 
village, chewing his mustache and mum- 
bling something about ‘‘a ghastly busi- 
ness for so young and pretty a woman, 
but what in the deuce was that to him ?’’ 
While she closed the windows of the 
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bird-room with a bang that really 
sounded spiteful. 

Having sent ‘‘the stuff’’ out to the 
Evans house and by personal inspection 
been relieved of all doubt as to the skill 
of the workwoman, one would naturally 
have expected Mr. Morris Blanton to 
dismiss the whole subject from his mind 
until bill-paying time came. But three 
days had not elapsed before he found 
himself again walking across the old 
field that led by a short cut to the Evans 
house. 

He was afraid he ‘‘ had not made it 
plain enough that the deer-skin was to 
be mounted on felt, for a rug.”’ 

A peculiar tenderness for all helpless 
things had always been accredited this 
young man, by those who thought they 
knew him best. The slaying of that 
deer was his one recorded departure 
from courses that would have rendered 
him highly eligible, in any locality, as 
president of a P. C. A. society. Hence, 
when, half-way across the old field, he 
came plump upon a barefoot boy holding 
his hat suspiciously by the brim, he acted 
upon a virtuous impulse and bawled 
ferociously : 

‘‘Hey! What have you got there in 
your hat, you young rascal ?’’ 

Terrified quite out of all discretion, 
the barefoot boy suddenly loosed his hold 
of the hat-brim: a flash of bright wings, 
ascream of rage, anempty hat! Blan- 
ton stopped in front of the boy and 
glowered down at him savagely. 

‘‘What were you going to do with 
those birds, you murderous young 
scamp ?”’ 

‘* Murderous yo’self. 
them for her.’’ 

Here Morris became aware, for the 
first time, that a girl was weeping bitterly 
on a stump hidden from him by a pro- 
jection in the fence. She came forward 
now with blazing eyes. ~ 

‘‘And mamma wanted them to put 
in her Parliament of Birds, and you’ve 
spoiled it all, and I hate you! Benny’s 
been three weeks trying to get those very 
same orioles.’’ 

Here was trouble indeed! The orioles 
were the only happy things in that old 
field. Benny was whimpering because 
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of the lost ‘‘two bits’’ he was to have 
had for.the orioles, the small maiden 
refused to be comforted, and Blanton 
himself was inclined to think that good- 
ness was not a synonym for happiness at 
all times. 

The orioles were celebrating their 
release from captivity in a tunefulness 
that came to his ears rather shrilly just 
then from a neighboring sapling. He 
turned persuasively to the infuriated 
child in front of him. 

‘¢ What is your name, my dear ?”’ 

But she was not to be easily placated. 
She was energetically flinging into her 
school-bag the books she had displaced 
to make room for the orioles. Morris 
quietly took possession of the stump as 
she lifted the last book from it, then he 
drew her toward him gently. 

** When I was a little girl, I was told 
I must always answer questions from my 
elders.”’ 

The child’s wrath dissolved in rippling 
laughter. 

‘Now, then,’’ said Blanton, ‘you 
look much prettier. What is your name, 
my dear ?’’ 

‘¢ Susie Van Cott.’’ 

‘‘Daughter of little Mrs. Van Cott, 
who stuffs birds ?”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ the tears coming again, ‘‘agd 
mamma wanted the orioles so bad, and 
you made Benny turn them loose.”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry. But what does 
mamma do with all the birds ?’’ 

“< Kills them,’’ said the child, with 
wide-eyed composure. 

‘¢ But what for ?”’ 

‘* To stuff *em.’’ 

‘‘And then ?”’ 

‘* Sell ’em. Mamma ain’t very rich 
now. She used to be very rich, when 
grandpa and papa weren’t dead. And 
mamma said, when she finished the 
Parliament of the Birds, she was going 
to start out and show it everywhere and 
make a great deal of money. We will 
want a great deal of money next year. 
I am to go away to a real school. 
Mamma says I am to be a great singer 
and am to take care of her when she 
gets too old to stuff birds.”’ 

Morris laughed softly. 
regarding her feet frowningly. 


Susie was 
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‘*T could not go away to a real school, 
you know, in such shabby things as 


these. One toe is out, you see.’’ 

Blanton was no longer laughing. The 
loqua small woman went on 
serenely : 


‘Tam afraid mamma will cry about 
the orioles.’’ 

‘¢ Does your mamma cry often, Susie ?”’ 

‘¢ When she is very tired. I guess she 
was tired last night, for she cried after I 
had gone to bed. She thought I was 
asleep, but I wasn’t.’’ 

“I think I would go home now, 
Susie. It is getting late, and mamma 
might get to crying about you. And, 
Susie—suppose you don’t tell the little 
mother about the big ugly man that 
made Benny turn the orioles loose.’’ 

He was looking at her with an 
absurdly anxious gaze. She met it with 
heartless indifference. 

“¢ You are big, but you are not ugly. 
I think I won’t promise you about the 
orioles.’’ 

She shouldered her satchel and trotted 
off briskly. Blanton went back to the 
village. The survey would be complete 
the next forenoon, and he would walk 
over to see her just before leaving. 
Susie would be at school in the forenoon. 

He carried this programme into effect. 
Mrs. Van Cott received him coldly. 
She had on her big blue check working- 
apron. Plainly she regarded this call in 
the light of an intrusion. 

Yes, ‘he had made everything well 
understood in their first interview. No, 
she did not need his advice about the 
lining of the rug. Yes, they would be 
ready for shipment on the promised 
date. 

She was intractable. No attempt of 
his to get away from a strictly business 
point met with any encouragement. 

Would he excuse her if she went back 
to her work? She had so much to do, 
and was so pressed for time. 

Of course he excused her. It was 
that meddlesome oriole business. Susie 
had told on him, and the mother looked 
upon him as an impudent intermeddler. 
Just then, he would not have been found 
eligible as president for a -P. C. A. 
society. 


That evening, the patrol-boat weighed 
anchor; and Morris Blanton, standing 
sentimentally on her deck, bent upon 
catching a last glimpse of the black- 
walnut trees that hid the Evans house 
from the road, made a frank confession 
to himself. He was in love for the first 
time—rabidly, hopelessly in love. The 
object of his affections had a will of her 
own. But, on the return trip of the 
patrol-boat, he was going to ask her to 
exchange the name of Van Cott for that: 
of Blanton. 

Having come to which determination, 
he applied himself vigorously to the 
requirements of the hour. The trip 
down the river, all the way to New 
Orleans, took time. There were more 
stoppages, more weak-backed levees to 
be plastered and strengthened. But 
there was no more deer-slaying for Mor- 
ris Blanton, and no more charming 
incidental happenings. 

The image of little Mrs. Van Cott 
went with him—sometimes brightening, 
now depressing, his mood. It was with 
impatient joy that he found himself once 
more nearing the scene of his one 
exploit. A short stop of a day was to 
be made, to see how the Government 
patching done on the way down was 
‘* holding.”’ 


The afternoon sun was bringing the | 


shabbiness of the little town into bold 
relief when he sprang ashore. Nothing 
was changed, excepting the river. It 


was receding rapidly, leaving quite a. 


little bank to be climbed. 

Once a-top the levee, Morris stopped 
and a hot flush mounted to his very 
temples. On the bare surface of a board 


fence, in full view of the river-front, was. 


a gorgeous placard that set forth literally 
in glowing colors the merits of a show 
which the public could have the benefit 
of, that evening, on paying the moderate 
sum of two bits at the door of the town 
hall. The show was called the Parlia- 
ment of the Birds, and was to be a dis- 
play of the work of ‘‘ that incomparable: 
artist, Mrs. Matilda Van Cott, of whom 
all Shabbieville was justly proud.’’ 
Morris was never quite sure how he 
gained admittance to the town hall before 
it was open for the general public, but 
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he did, and stalked daringly on to the 
stage, where little Mrs. Van Cott was 
putting the last touches to the arrange- 
ment of the brilliant feathered throng 
that was to enrich her and delight all 
Shabbieville a few hours later. 

She started with surprise as Morris, 
guided by the doorkeeper, sprang on to 
the stage from the orchestra’s stand. 

‘¢Oh, I say,’’ he began, abruptly, ‘I 
wish I had gotten here yesterday instead 
of to-day.”’ 

‘cé Why of ? 

She placed the stork she had been 
moving about ruthlessly down upon a 
small brown wren. ‘There was a certain 
masterfulness in his manner, that made 
her nervous. 

‘So I could have stopped this thing,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘Stopped this thing? Stopped my 
show ?”’ 

“* Ven.” 

‘* Why, two hundred tickets have been 
sold already !”’ 

‘‘T don’t care if two thousand have 
been sold. Oh, I say, isn’t there a 
green-room or a vestry or something to 
this barn? I want to talk to you, Mrs. 
Van Cott.’’ 

‘‘You are talking to me,’’ she said, 
with a bright upward look; but plainly 
he was not in a mood to be jested with. 

She led the way silently into a side 
room where was stowed away the dress 
she was to put on before going before 
the foot-lights in the capacity of show- 
woman. 

‘¢ Mrs. Van Cott !’’ 

alt: Pd 

«*T came back here to tell you I think 
I have discovered a better plan than this, 
to cultivate Susie’s voice and send her to 
a real school.’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ Her voice trembled with 
eagerness. 

‘¢ Suppose you marry me, instead of 
this—’’ 

-He glanced disgustedly at the feathered 
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throng about them. 
reproachfully. 

‘*You know you have a perfect horror 
of me.’’ 

** Horror ?”’ 

‘* You think me a murderess.” 

‘‘I think you are a dear brave little 
woman.”’ 

‘“‘And if you had been a Humane 
Society man, you would have had me 
arrested instead of bawling at poor little 
Benny.”’ 

He laughed. 

‘Then Susie did tell on me. But 
see—as it is, I only want to arrest your 
show.’’ 

‘You never gave a thought to my 
surroundings, Who was there to teach ? 
And if Ihad taken up dressmaking, I 
would have taken the bread out of poor 
old Miss Sykes’s mouth.”’ 

‘* Poor little woman !”’ 

‘* I’ve cried over every bird and insect 
I ever killed. I’ve been chief mourner 
at all their funerals.’’ 

‘¢ Do what I want you to do, and, my 
word for it, you shan’t either kill or cry 
any more.’ 

‘«But the people? It would never do 
to disappoint them after they have 
bought their tickets.’’ 

‘« Leave the people to me.’’ 

Then they settled down to the practi- 
cal task of adjustment. The Parliament 
of the Birds was to be shown for that 
one evening only, but under the auspices 
of another showman. After that, there 
was to be a quiet marrying and a quiet 
going away of himself and herself and 
Susie, without any fuss and feathers. To 
which, she agreed with a pathetic asser- 
tion that she ‘‘had had enough of 
feathers to last a lifetime, but it had all 
been for Susie’s sake.’’ 

Morris’s task of adjustment included 
many sumptuous promises concerning 
Susie: promises whose ultimate fulfill- 
ment no one knowing him for the loyal- 
hearted man he is could ever doubt. 


J. H. Walworth. 


She looked at him 
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AN EPISODE. 


RS.HELEN GARTH, author- 
ess,,of Boston, driving along 
the rough country road of 
North Asbury, was con- 
scious of a certain incon- 

gruity. Her equipage was indigenous to 

the soil. The horse was huge and gaunt 
and high-hipped, and his gait, which 
was apparently managed by means of 
the bones rather than the muscles, 
consisted of a series of perpendicular 
jolts, accented by the chug, chug of his 
heavy feet on the grass-grown road, and 
communicated in separate shocks to the 
rattling buggy and the occupants thereof. 
Now and then, he suddenly arrested his 
progress with a clumsy backward jerk, 
threatening permanent dislocation to the 
buggy-joints, and calmly turned aside to 
accept the temptation of a stray lunch 
offered by a roadside bush. Persuasion 
by voice or rein was followed by such 
tardy ongoing as to suggest that the 
animal had distinctly intended to pre- 
clude the notion.of cause and effect, and 
such more urgent admonition as Mrs. 

Garth could bring herself to make use of 

was effectual chiefly in dislodging from 

his unbrushed hide numerous stiff white 
hairs, which floated back and attached 
themselves to the velvet of her sleeves. 

Miss Gladys Garth, aged twelve, occu- 

pied herself with picking them off, drop- 

ping them daintily from kid fingers. 

‘‘ What would they say in Boston, if 
they could see us now ?”’ she said. 

‘¢ What would they say if they could 
see a little barefooted girl in a gingham 
apron and sunbonnet, who used to run 
along this very road home from school, 
and knew that that little girl was 1?’’ 
said Mrs. Garth. 

*T’m glad they don’t know. Bare- 
footed !’’ replied Gladys, with a Boston 
shrug. 

Mrs. Garth smiled. 





In her pocket 


reposed a letter, received that morning 

from her publisher, enclosing a sizable 

check and a handful of press-notices 

praising her latest book. Verily Mrs. 
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Garth could afford to smile at the far 
memory of that little gingham girl. 

‘“‘And is that the house?’’ asked 
Gladys. 

‘¢ That is the house,” said Mrs. Garth. 

It stood a little back from the road, 
with a large old elm in front and a 
thicket of garden at one side. Once 
the place had been pleasant. Now it 
had the disreputable vagabond look of a 
thing cast aside by man and not yet 
repossessed by nature. The house itself 
was a very corpse of a house. Here 
and there, where the covering of decency 
had fallen away, its skeleton showed 
nakedly ; and its windows, empty of 
pane and sash, like eyeless sockets stared 
vacantly. 

“To think that Mrs. Helen Garth 
lived there !’’ said Gladys, woefully. 

‘* But not in such a house as that,’’ 
laughed Mrs. Garth. 

But.Gladys refused to take comfort. 

‘¢ Why did you bring me here? Why 
did you ever let me know?’’ she asked, 
miserably. , 

‘« Little aristocrat !’’ said Mrs. Garth. 

She. descended from the buggy and 
stood at the foot of the old elm, laying 
her hand tenderly on its trunk. 

‘* See,’’ she said, ‘‘ the iron ring where 
father used to tie the horse. The bark 
has almost overgrown it. Well, it was 
twenty years ago.”’ 

She dropped the check-rein and left 
the horse luxuriously grazing while she 
turned toward the house. 

‘‘Surely you’re not going in?” 
exclaimed Gladys. 

‘‘Let us go into the garden first. I 
used to spend half my time here in 
summer. Sometimes I brought my sew- 
ing here, but I am afraid that I often left 
it undone and spent my time instead in 
dreaming of all the wonderful things I 
meant to see and do sometime in the 
vague future.’’ 

“‘And you have done them since,’’ 
said Gladys, proudly. 

** Yes, but they do not seem so won- 
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derful now,’’ and Mrs. Garth sighed a 
little sadly. ‘*‘ See—there was my favor- 
ite seat, up on that crooked limb. And 
on this limb, Bernard hung our swing. 
This old apple-tree was always a friend of 
mine, perhaps because I had no brothers 
or sisters to play with—only Bernard.’’ 

‘Did you used to climb trees very 
much ?”’ asked Gladys, politely endeavor- 
ing to seem interested. 

‘*No; I had aristocratic notions like 
you. Bernard used to laugh at me for 
them. Just over there behind that little 
wood is the house where Bernard lived— 
if it is standing yet. And here in the 
fence-corner is where Bernard and I 
played ‘keep house.’ We had such 
good times. I wonder—’’ 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

‘And where were you when papa was 
with you?’’ asked Gladys. 

‘‘ Your papa was never here but once. 
He came home-with Bernard from col- 
lege, one Christmas vacation, and it was 
the next year that we moved away. 
After that, of course, he did not care to 
come again.”’ 

‘¢« Why not, if Bernard was his friend ?”’ 

‘«They were not such friends after 
that.’’ 

Gladys became instantly attentive. 
Here was a hint of something more 
interesting. to her than apple-trees in old 
gardens. But Mrs. Garth’s next remark 
was disappointing. 

‘«See,’’ she said, stooping to pick a 
tiny flower at her feet: ‘* it is a lady’s- 
delight. They used to come up all over 
the garden, and we always let them grow 
because mother loved them so.’’ 

‘She never had seen the pansies in 
the Public Garden,’’ observed Gladys. 
She was waiting for a chance to reintro- 
duce the previous subject. ‘‘ If my papa 
had lived, do you think he and Bernard 
would have been friends now?’’ she 
asked. 

‘““No,’’ replied Mrs. Garth, briefly. 

‘¢ But why not? You were so fond of 
Bernard. You have always told me so 
much about him, and of how you used 
to play together when you were children. 
Why were not he and papa friends too?’’ 

‘¢ Because we all grow older, and 
things were different. You will learn 








sometime that nothing ever remains the 
same. That is all, Gladys.’’ 

Mrs. Garth spoke definitively, and 
Gladys was silenced. A few times in 
her life—she could remember every one 
—her childish questionings had been 
met by her mother with something more 
than indifference, almost with actual 
rebuff, and somehow the subject had . 
always a reference to the father whom 
she could not remember. Herein was 
an enigma. 

Mrs. Garth too was silent, looking 
dreamily in the direction of the house 
beyond the wood. Presently Gladys 
spoke again. 

‘« What became of Bernard ?”’ 

Mrs. Garth started. 

‘“*T never knew. I—lost sight of 
him. Come, let us look into the old 
house, and then we will go. It is not 
well to linger too long amid memories.’’ 
- **Mamma, look!’’ 

Gladys spoke in a whisper, laying her 
hand on her mother’s arm. On the 
other side of the garden grew a white 
rosebush, blossoming amid a tangle of 
bitter-sweet ; and under the rosebush, 
half hidden by the rioting vines, lay the 
figure of a man. Evidently he was of 
the genus tramp, though not the pictur- 
esque variety so interesting to sentimental 
philanthropists.. This was a genuine 
vagabond, ragged and dirty and unshorn, 
and yet the chance of the moment had 
lent him the momentary interest which 
attaches to relations of seeming incon- 
gruity ; for the rosebush had showered 
its petals upon him as he lay, and he 
held in his hand a spray of roses. 

Mrs. Garth’s quick literary sense took 
note and stored up the scene in that 
corner of her mind devoted to ‘‘ mate- 
rial,’’ then she took Gladys’s hand and 
turned away quickly. 

‘¢ Helen !’’ 

Mrs. Garth stopped and looked won- 
deringly around the garden, and then 
incredulously at the tramp. He had 
risen upon his elbow, and lay gazing at 
her, twirling his roses between his 
fingers. Such expression as struggled 
through the thicket of his unkept beard 
manifested merely an indifference slightly 
tinged with curiosity. 
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‘¢ Did you call me Helen ?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Garth, vibrating between amaze- 
ment and extreme displeasure. 


‘« Yes, I called you Helen. It was a 


slip of the tongue, for which I most 
I should have 


humbly beg your pardon. 
said Mrs. Garth.” 

She was too astonished to reply, and 
was still deeply angry. 

‘Who are you ?’’ she asked. : 

‘“‘T? What—I? Really, it had not 
occurred to me that my identity could 
possibly be of any interest to anyone. 
But, since you do me the honor to ask, 
Iam—nobody. Iam nota unit; I am 
merged into the mass. Collectively, we 
are called ‘the great unwashed.’ Sep- 
arated atoms are usually designated 
tramps.”’ 

A sudden swift suspicion leaped into 
her face. She turned quickly to the 
child. 

‘¢ Gladys,’’ she said, ‘‘ go away a little 
and wait for me.”’ 

‘*Mamma!’’ exclaimed Gladys, in 
shocked superlative. 

‘«Go,’’ said Mrs. Garth, in a strange 
voice; and Gladys went, emphasizing 
by the stately poise of her head, by the 
very swing of her short skirts, her utter 
disapproval of the whole proceeding. 
She paused at the doorstep of the house, 
looked down disdainfully, then brought 
‘ the robe from the buggy and spread it in 
a spot whence she could overlook the 
garden and the strange colloquy going 
on therein. Mrs. Garth had moved a 
step nearer the tramp, and stood looking 
down at him. A variety of emotions 
struggled together in her face, that which 
finally became most prominent being a 
refined disgust. 

‘‘Are you Bernard ?’’ she almost whis- 
pered. 

‘¢T was. 
existence.”’ 

«‘And now—this !”’ 

‘© Yes.’’ He smelled of his roses and 
looked up at her out of the corners of 
his eyes, a mocking smile hiding itself 
behind his beard. ‘You find me 
changed, then. Well, perhaps.’’ He 
cast a glance downward at his rags and 
squalor, at the rimless hat lying beside 
him, at the gaping shoes which he had 


But that was in a previous: 
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taken off to rest his feet ; and the smile 
crept out from his beard and spread itself 
over his face. ‘Yes, I have changed 
since the last time you saw me. Iwasa 
spruce enough young fellow then. By 
the way, it was on this very spot. Do 
you remember ?”’ 

He shot out a keen glance which 
scorched her cheek into sudden flame. 
But why should Mrs. Helen Garth blush 
at the word of atramp? She threw up 
her head and sent back her answer 
proudly : 

‘‘I do remember. But then I would 
not have believed it possible that you 
could sink to this.’’ 

‘‘Indeed! Yet it was not long after 
that some vague forecast as to my future 
must have been in your mind. Or was. 
it that Garth’s present splendor came in 
and eclipsed whatever I could offer of 
uncertain promise? Well, it must be a 
source of satisfaction to you now, to find 
that the issue has so amply justified your 
choice. Allow me to congratulate you.”’ 

Her lips tightened suddenly. A look 
of surprise, of perplexity, sprang into 
Bernard’s face. Then, as he watched 
her covertly, a slow suspicion crept after. 

‘¢T wonder,’’ he said, speaking slowly 
and choosing his words with evident 
intention, ‘‘has there been anything 
lacking in your life? You have money, 
plenty of it; you have the career you 
longed for—it was that, I believe, which 
in your youthful dreams transcended 
everything, even old friendship—’’ 

‘*You know about my books?’’ she 
interrupted, surprised. 

‘¢ Certainly, I know about your books. 
I have read every one of them. Perhaps. 
you can understand that they have been 
especially interesting to me, there is so 
much in them that I alone can under- 
stand. It is like seeing a play from the 
inside. Oh, I have enjoyed them 
immensely. I often have one or more 
of them with me on my travels, to read 
over and over again. And I have seen 
you too, many times. I have watched 
you and the child there, through your 
window, in the evening. I have stood 
at the curb and watched you come down 
the steps to your carriage. Once your 
coachman tossed me a copper. Oh, 
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that was rich! It might have been your 
copper once—I imagined it still bore the 
scent of your dainty fingers—and, sifting 
down through the hands of your menials, 
it finally reached me, the beggar at your 
door. I carried that copper for many 
a day, and used it whenever I felt the 
need of being provoked to laughter— 
until it wore a hole in my pocket, and I 
lost it.’’ 

Her face had changed gradually. 
Accustomed as she was to the adulation 
of social and literary circles, she seemed 
touched and pleased by the half-mocking 
flattery of this self-styled nameless tramp. 

‘¢ But why did you not speak to me ?”’ 
she asked, graciously. 

‘sWhat! I speak to you? Could I 
have such presumption? Was it possible 
that the rich and courted Mrs. Helen 
Garth would stoop to hold converse 
with a tramp? Well, as I said, you 
seem to have realized everything that 
you used to-long for. You have been 
most successful in every way—though 
Garth died, I hear. Well, was your 
married life a happy one ?”’ 

The question came like a swift arrow, 
and his keen eyes followed it into her 
very soul. She started back, throwing 
out one hand as if in defense. 

‘¢ You have no right to ask me that,’’ 
she cried out. 

He had half risen upon his elbow, to 
seize the revelation of the unguarded 
moment: A sudden fury of anger seized 
him. He threw himself back upon 
the ground, grinding his teeth and 
clenching his hands, unconscious of the 
roses which he crushed, of the thorns 
which pierced his flesh. 

‘¢Curse him!’’ he muttered, under 
his breath; ‘* curse him !’’ 

The tense moment passed—was as if 
it had not been. Whatever intimation 
of the past Mrs. Garth might have 
betrayed, in the moment of her surprise, 
was thrust far back into the region of 
incredulity by her quick recovery of her 
habitual gracious dignity, by her skillful 
leading of the subject back to a conven- 
ient starting-point. 

‘««T have been, as you say, successful,”’ 
she said, and there was a tinge of patron- 
age in her tone, ‘“‘and I do not deny 
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that this has been a cause of great satis- 
faction to myself. I think it would have 
killed me, to find myself a failure.’ 
Bernard winced suddenly, and yet it was 
of herself that she had spoken. < Yet 
my success has not, as you seem to 
think, dwarfed all my human sympathies. 
If my ambition seemed once to make 
me selfish; perhaps it was so.’’ She 
made the admission with a certain con- 
descending humility, as one who had 
long outgrown the slight offense. ‘‘ Now 
that I have reached my goal, do you 
think it is only for myself that I care? 
If you could see, if you could under- 
stand, you would know that I value my 
success chiefly because it adds so much 
to my capabilities. There is so much to 
be done in the world, so many who are 
in need of help—you, for instance—’’ 

She broke off suddenly. The mock- 
ing smile had come back to Bernard’s 
face. 

‘‘T had forgotten,’’ he said. <‘‘I had 
heard that philanthropy hdd become the 
fashion among you ladies of wealth and 
culture. Well, I acknowledge myself a 
needy subject—in the matter of clothes, 
at least. Do the rules of your guild per- 
mit a charity limited to the necessity, or 
do you insist on a spiritual rider to 
accompany your appropriations for 
material relief ?’’ 

** You are sarcastic. And yet I would 
gladly be of use to you.”’ 

‘*Was I sarcastic? Be charitable. 
As you see, it is long since I have been 
accustomed to the usages of polite 
society. Permit me to say with grateful 
deference that, except in the matter of 
clothes, I have no needs which it is in 
the power of your charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions to supply.’’ 

‘* No needs? Yet apparently you are 
in need of everything. Did you not 
but just now reveal a need? -Do you 
not need society, opportunities, a better 
way of life ?’’ 

‘‘ What better way of life can there be 
than that which is adapted to the indi- 
vidual? I assure you, my way of life 
suits me perfectly.’’ 

‘*But you are liable to arrest, to 
imprisonment.”’ 

‘¢ Well, that means only free board 
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and lodging for a time, merely a pleasant 
variety.’’ 

‘¢ But have you no pride ?’ 

‘* Pride? What should a tramp do with 
pride? Would it sort well with his other 
outfit? Would it be to hima convenient 
possession when a door is slammed in his 
face? No, I have no use for pride.’’ 

‘¢ How can you endure this life? You 
were fastidious once.’’ 

He cast a humorous look downward. 

‘““My costume does not meet with 
your approbation, it seems. You must 
excuse it, remembering that this meeting 
was wholly unexpected, afd my dress- 
suit not conveniently at hand. For 
myself, I am satisfied. The comb, the 
collar, and the brush are the badge of a 
materialistic civilization. When one 
enters the realm of the ideal, they 
become but superfluities.’’ 

‘< But your aimless wandering life—’’ 

‘<I beg your pardon. I have an aim: 
to follow my own inclinations. Is not 
that the aim of nine-tenths of the human 
race, though they may disguise it under 
some other name? And an inclination 
to wander is not condemned, even in 
your cultured circle. Do not most of 
you go out to see the world, now and 
then? Did you not crowd to hear the 
great Stanley tell the tale of his wander- 
ing? I too could tell a tale, if I chose. 
I have been in every State in. the Union, 
and I have seen many things which 
ordinary travelers do not see. Once I 
went abroad ; but I was not happy there, 
and I soon came back again. I felt too 
far away from home—my home here in 
the garden. Strange as it may seem to 
you, wherever I may be, I always look 
upon this place as my home, and I come 
back here every summer, aimost always 
in June. That is because of the roses— 
there are no such white roses anywhere 
else. And the rosebush is not proud, 
you see. It showers its petals on me as 
freely as on another. You used to love 
these roses, too. Do you remember—’’ 

“¢ Don’t !”’ 

‘“‘Ah! you do not like to remember. 
Why, now it is my chiefest pleasure. 
But I should not have forgotten that 
Mrs. Helen Garth can have nothing in 
common with a tramp.” 


“‘It is not that. You misunderstand 
me—lI believe you always have. If I 
had met you, here or elsewhere, and 
seen you the man you might have been, 
I should have been glad to remember, 
Bernard.’’ 

‘¢ You would have been glad to remem- 
ber ?”’ ; 

He repeated the words slowly, as if 
half doubting of their meaning. 

‘‘We were such good friends once, 
Bernard. Do you think I have for- 
gotten? Could I remember anything of 
my childhood without remembering you 
as a part of it all?’’ 

‘‘And afterward ?’’ he said, suddenly. 

‘¢ Why need we speak of that? Why 
not forget the unpleasant things, and 
remember only the merry childhood ?”’ 

‘‘ His childhood is a small part of a 
man’s life. You can forget, perhaps—-I 
cannot. You called me aimless. Well, 
I had an object in life once, and it was 
taken from me. So Iam what you see. 
The memory of a merry childhood will 
hardly console a man for the wreck of a 
life.’’ 

‘¢ Why do you call your life wrecked ? 
You are not old. There is stilltime. I 
would have helped you, but you scorned 
my Help. You thought it was charity 
that I offered you... You could not see 
that it was in part a desire to atone. 
You think I am proud, self-satisfied, 
because I have achieved some small suc- 
cess. You do not comprehend.how see- 
ing you like this, knowing that I was in 
part the cause, has made my whole suc- 
cess seem failure. I have done nothing, 
nothing. My life is empty. And you 
will not allow me even the small satis- 
faction of making such reparation as is 
in my power.”’ 


She was no The 


longer proud. 
would-be benefactress had become the 


suppliant. The change wrought strenu- 
ously upon Bernard. The rigid lines of 
his face quivered. Her evident distress 
reproached him; her self-humiliation 
broke him down. He rose and stood 
half shamefaced before her. 

‘¢ You make reparation? For what? 
For my wasted life? But a man’s life is 
his own. Your life was not wrecked. 
When you found that Garth— What 
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had you, more than I, to be your inspira- 
tion? Yet you made yourself great in 
spite of all. Why do.you trouble your- 
self about me, a poor weak fool—’’ 

‘¢You are not,’’ she cried. ‘If I 
had thought so before, I should know 
better now. It is noble of you to 
absolve me so, but I will not accept 
absolution except at my own price. I 
must be allowed to buy my peace of 
mind. If I forfeited it by assisting in 
the making of a tramp, I can regain it 
only by giving myself to the making of 
a man.”’ 

He looked at her strangely, search- 
ingly. . 

‘‘Do you mean that?’’ he said. 
‘*Would you.take me to Boston and 
introduce me to your fine friends? 
Would you acknowledge me as a friend 
rather than as a protégé ?”’ 

“*T would.”’ 

‘« Tt is possible that’ it is not too late. 
I have not lived more recklessly, per- 
haps, than some who ride in coaches. 
You cannot find the traces of dissipation 
in my face. I was personable enough 
once. If I were washed and shaved and 
put into a clean whole suit, I should still 
be presentable. As to my manners, they 
could be cultivated. I have not quite 
forgotten how people conduct themselves 
in that sphere which they call ‘the 
world,’ and I should not disgrace you. 
My mind has not suffered so much as my 
clothes. I have traveled much. I have 
seen a side of life which those of your 
kind never know. If I have not read 
much, I have had abundant time for 
reflection, for original thought. I have 
looked into the inside of things. I 
have lived -where others have only 
theorized. Sometimes I have longed to 
speak out, to tell people what I know 
and have seen, to make things known in 
their reality. Perhaps I might. Who 
knows? I had a facile pen once. If I 
could make myself a name and fame—if 
I could, after so long, take my place in 
the world and do a worthy part—you 
would perhaps not be ashamed to own 
me. You would not think of me as a 
possible hindrance. You might be able 
to make me of use to you.’’ He was 
watching her keenly now. ‘‘It is possi- 
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ble that you might even come to think 
well of me, to respect me as a man, to 
give me that personal regard which 
women give to men whom they respect 
—perhaps, if I might dare to say it, to 
revive old sentiments, to—’’ 

But she sprang back suddenly, as the 
climax flashed his meaning plain upon 
her, and threw out her hands, crying 
out: f 

‘¢ No, no—not that! 
is too late !’’ 

His face whitened suddenly, terribly. 
Under his ragged sleeves, the cords of 
his wrists grew rigid as he clenched his 
hands, and a sudden quiver shot through 
him and left him weak and old. 

On the instant, from within the old 
house came a rending sound, as of part- 
ing timbers, and then a child’s scream 
and a falling of bricks and wood, and 
then silence. Mrs. Garth cried out and 
ran toward the house, but Bernard sprang 
past her. 

‘Keep back! The other wall will 
go next,’’ he called to her. 

But she would not keep back. She 
climbed in after him, over the débris of 
laths and mortar and fallen timbers, to 
where the north wall still stood, braced 
by a single stick, but tottering danger- 
ously. The.dust rose chokingly about 
them. In its midst, they worked 
fiercely, pulling away the timbers, dig- 
ging at the mortar, tearing their hands, 
but finding nothing. Suddenly Mrs. 
Garth stopped. 

‘¢ Listen !’’ she cried. They waited. 
Over in the corner, where the timber 
stood braced against the wall, there was 
a faint sound. They sprang toward it. 
And now they worked more furiously 
than ever. Presently a bit of white 
appeared, the hem of*a dress. There 
was a movement underneath. Gladys’s 
hat, crushed out of all shape, pushed 
itself out of the rubbish. 

«My child !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Garth, 
fervently. 

“IT can’t get up. 


I cannot! It 


It’s on my arm. 


It hurts,’’ sobbed Gladys. 


‘Tt is the timber. 
it,’’ said Bernard. 
He glanced anxiously at the swaying 
wall, then he bowed himself over the 


Wait, I will lift 













timber. The veins of his forehead 
swelled; his strained joints cracked. 
The timber moved a trifle, an inch. 

‘*Run!’’ he cried. Gladys sprang 
up. and away, her mother following. 
‘The timber groaned and dropped, and 
Bernard, turning swiftly, leaped clear of 
the falling wall. 

‘*No, mamma, I’m not much hutt; 
at least, I don’t think I am, only my 
arm. That great stick held it so tight. 
But I was so frightened when all that 
stuff fell on me, and it was so dirty !’’ 
Gladys shook herself and looked down 
at her ruined dress with an expression of 
disgust. 

‘“You saved her life,’’ said Mrs. 
Garth to Bernard. 

He did not answer her. A strange 
look had’ come over his face. He seemed 
to stagger. Then he steadied himself, 
and, though his voice was thick, he 
spoke in his old half-mocking manner. 

“‘A pleasant little episode,’’ he said. 
‘« Perhaps you will write it up in your 
next book. Could even your imagina- 
tion create a more dramatic situation 
than this chance meeting after so many 
years? I hope you have enjoyed it. 
For myself, I have spent a most delight- 
ful afternoon. It will be an agreeable 
reminiscence through all my future 
wanderings. And now, since there 
seems to be nothing more to be said, I 
will bid you good-afternoon and good- 
bye.”’ 

He turned and went back into the 


© garden. 


‘¢ Bernard !’’ she called after him. 
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But he did not look back. He went 
quickly through the garden and out 
across the field, and disappeared behind 
the trees in the direction of his old 
home; and Mrs. Garth, left- standing 


‘there, grew mute and bowed her head in 
‘a humiliation poignant with the sense of 


a personal bereavement, the irretrievable 
loss of something but newly found. 

‘*Was that Bernard?’’ exclaimed 
Gladys. ‘‘ How could you ever be fond 
of him? I’m glad he didn’t stop. I’m 
very much obliged to him, of course ; 
but, mamma, such a looking man !”’ 

‘“*Oh, Gladys! you do not know,”’’ 
said Mrs. Garth, and her voice was sharp 
with distress. 

‘‘Perhaps it is better as it is,’ 
remarked Gladys, judicially ; and what 
she meant, she did not explain. 

The old horse jogged back along the 
turfy road, switching his forlorn tail at: 
regular intervals as if from an habitual 
suspicion of flies, and keeping a sharp 
lookout ahead for possible stray bites. 
Gladys talked constantly, bemoaning the 
ruin of her dress and hat, examining the 
bruise on her arm, recalling her sensa- 
tions at different moments of the excit- 
ing incident. Mrs. Garth was tenderly 
sympathetic, though for the most part 
she was silent, and there was still a 
haunting look of pain in the depths of 
her eyes and about the corners of her 
mouth. And over behind the little 
wood, down in a hollow in the deep 
green grass, Bernard lay on his face, 
with the life slowly ebbing away at a 
broken blood-vessel. 

Alice L. Anderson. 
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T one-and-twenty, I was a 
sparely built fellow; height, 
five feet ten; weight, one 

hundred and thirty pounds ; 

pretty much all muscle and 

sinew, and not an ounce 

of superfluous flesh on me. 

From boyhood, I had been more than 

ordinarily addicted to athletic sports, 

and, at school and university, was held 

to be a crack cricketer and base-ballist, 

above par as a gymnast, and, for endur- 

ance and skill in aquatic pursuits, second 
to none. 

Swimming was my special delight ; 
and, as my home was in tide-water coun- 
try immediately on one of the noblest 
rivers in Lower Virginia, my opportuni- 
ties for indulging my taste were limitless. 
Many an hour have I spent in glorious 
Greek nakedness, sporting with the 
waters of York River and following their 
lead out and away beyond their junction 
with the broad expanse of Chesapeake 
Bay. Then, what splendid swims back 
I have had, battling against the tide at 
will, or, waiting for its turn, floating up 
the river on my back, as quiescent as 
sea-drift. 

Throughout the countryside, my prow- 
ess was so noted that none of the young 
fellows about could be induced to swim 
a match with me; and it used to be a 
joke among them that, should the life- 
boat become disabled at the saving station 
below us, the service could supply its 
place with Harry Hanault. 

By some subtle connection, unexplain- 
able, but none the less existent, overt 
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fondness for athletic sports is, with men, 
generally supplemented by a similarly 
strong partiality for the society of 
women. The natural man loves to plume 
himself, to strike his spurs together, to 
strut and crow to the admiration of all 
hen-birds, and I was no exception to the 
rule. A more delighted—and, in my 
own opinion, a more efficient—squire of 
dames than myself did not draw the 
breath of the material world, certainly 
not in tide-water Virginia. 

My special feminine fidus Achates in 
the home neighborhood was a gay young 
married woman, Mrs. Preston Talcott, 
who lived on an adjoining plantation 
and whose house was a social rendezvous 
for charming people of both sexes. 

One afternoon about the middle of 
June, a little negro on muleback brought 
me a note from Mrs. Talcott, command- 
ing my immediate attendance. She 
expected a most delightful young woman 
from the hill-country to visit her, and 
wanted my assistance in arranging for a 
number of tide-water amusements, such 
as boating, crabbing, and fishing-parties, 
besides excursions about the bay and 
visits to some of the quaint little islands 
off-shore. This guest was to be treated 
to local color and flavor galore, brackish 
water and plenty of it. And I was to 
be chief social aid-de-camp and captain 
of the fleet during her stay. All this 


suited me down to the ground. The 
pause between the termination of a uni- 
versity career and the commencement of 
a propria-persona combat for a livelihood 
I had time at command 
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was upon me. 
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and keen desire to fill it with agreeable 
diversions, so I put myself at my friend’s 
service with the best grace possible. 

The name of the impending young 
woman—Delilah Polycarp—struck a chill 
through me, the combination was so jar- 
ringly incongruous. What had Philistia 
and Greece in common, that they should 
be bracketed in a name? I wondered 
that her sponsors in baptism had not 
been ashamed of the disjointed conjunc- 
tion and also of the association, and that 
the officiating clergyman had not pro- 
tested. These views I expounded to 
Mrs. Talcott, who agreed that a wrong 
had been put upon innocence, but at 
the same time declared that the situation 
had been ameliorated by the tact of the 
young lady herself. ‘She calls herself 
Lila,’’ Mrs. Talcott explained, ‘‘and 
that is rather pretty, you know.’’ 

The guest, upon arrival, proved more 
so. Taken all around, Miss Delilah 
Polycarp was as charming a bit of 
femininity as a man need wish to meet. 
She was, as I have hinted, more than 
ordinarily pretty, and at times was really 
beautiful; petite, sympathetic, and not 
aggressively clever, she scored a success 
from the very beginning, and was sought 
after and rejoiced in by all sorts and 
conditions of men. For me, with the 
ardor of youth, I promptly bound myself 
to the wheels of her chariot and prayed 
only to be permitted to stay there. 

During our sails and fishing-excursions, 
I learned a good deal of Miss Polycarp’s 
family history. She was an only child 
and motherless. Her home—or rather, 
temporary abiding-place—was an isolated 
plantation-house in Piedmont Virginia : 
leased, with its garden and orchard, by 
her father from an absentee owner, 
because of its solitude and also because 
of its proximity to certain jithia springs, 
as yet unvexed of social fame, but of 
great medicinal value. Her father was 
a savant of great erudition and many 
peculiarities, a scientific investigator and 
mighty man in atmospheric analysis and 
the classification of aerolites. His 
daughter represented him as an agreeable 
companion, but I discounted for filial 
prejudice. Atmospheres and _ aerolites 


seemed to me too discursive for charm. 
*» 
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Professor Polycarp—to give him full 
dignity—had for some years filled the 
chair of natural sciences at Tewdenhoff 
University, and, previous to that, a chair 
of chemistry at a Northern centre of 
learning. Under the strain of individual 
research coupled with academic work, 
his health had suffered to such an extent 
as to necessitate his abandonment of all 
outside pursuits, and fortunately his 
means were such as to enable him to 
consult his inclinations. He had there- 
fore severed collegiate connections, and 
was now engaged in building up his 
physical man with evil-tasting waters, 
and his intellectual man with solitude. 

The place, despite parental society, 
was, the young lady admitted, very 
triste, and it required heroism to summer 
there. She visited kindred and school- 
mates like Mrs. Talcott at intervals, but, 
of course, could not leave her solitary 
parent altogether to his own devices. 
For the season at hand, her social hope 
was in the springs, which might any day 
fulfill reiterated pledges of blossoming 
into a popular resort, and also in the 
regard and remembrance of her friends. 
Here a bewilderingly sweet smile and 
drooping of the eyelids made me feel 
specially called and chosen. 

I allowed my inamorata a month’s grace 
for readjusting herself to the home life, 
and then set out to visit her. The lithia 
springs could be reached by the W. & N. 
Railway, supplemented by a bit of 
mountain staging, the discomforts of 
which were as naught to the vigor and 
enthusiasm of youth. The hotel was 
fairly commodious and well appointed, 
the guests sedate and for the most part 
elderly men and women whose attention 
was focused upon their livers. The 
scenery was grand beyond anything a 
tide-water imagination can conceive; 
and the atmosphere, sun-dried and wind- 
freshened, surpassed in buoyancy and 
exhilaration anything hitherto drawn 
into my lungs. With every breath 
inhaled, my spirits rose and my blood 
danced ; any excess, even flight, seemed 
possible, encompassed by this joyous 
element. I would involuntarily lift 
myself in walking, with head erect and 
springing feet, through the unconscious 
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“VICTOR IS COMING.” 


necessity of being in unison with the 
upward tendency of the atmosphere. 
The hotel boasted a fair stable; and 
my first ride, of course, was to the Poly- 
carp mansion. My divinity seemed 
more radiant than ever, and her recep- 
tion of me was sufficiently gracious to 
set my heart thumping with delight. 
Her erudite parent, it must be confessed, 
at first sight disappointed me. My fancy 
had painted a tall, stoop-shouldered, 


white-haired, alchemistically picturesque 
student in a sort of velveteen short-gown 
and cap; and my eyes beheld an under- 
sized gentleman, paunchy and exuberant, 
with chin-whiskers, a bald pate, and a 
disordered liver. He was an enthusiast 
with immense reserves of force, an over- 
whelming belief in himself and his own 
theories, and the most plausible tongue 
that ever wagged between jaws—save, 
possibly, those of the serpent in Eden. 
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We got on together famously, my will 
being set that way ; and the young lady, 
I could see, was pleased by the harmony. 
Indeed, she went out of her way to 
repeat to me flattering things which her 
parent had said. 

Although fancying myself more than 
ever in love, I felt no active desire to 
push matters to a conclusion. Here 
among the hills, with abundant oppor- 
tunity and no visible competition, I 
could afford to deliberate. To love a 
pretty young woman is alluring ; but to 
reply to parental financial investigation 
is not, specially when, as in my case, a 
man’s largest capital is self-confidence. 

Incidentally I had learned that the 
‘*means’’ lightly alluded to by Miss 
Polycarp as enabling her father to please 
himself about the giving-up of his pro- 
fessorship was in reality pretty substantial 
wealth, and even my natural predilection 
for myself could not establish me in my 
own sight as a parti to be snapped at. 
Discretion therefore counseled me to go 
slow and to endeavor to make myself 
solid with the professor. To this end, 
I shamelessly perjured myself; feigning 
an interest in matters which bored me, 
and hearkening unflinchingly to disquisi- 
tions which fairly ossified my brain. 
Later on, I had my reward. 

On the way out from the springs to 
the Polycarp place, but considerably 
nearer. the former, I had discovered a 
mill-pond of good depth and extent, and 
had obtained permission to use it for a 
matutinal swim, the good-humored miller 
only stipulating that I should arrange 
my bath-hours with regard to the con- 
venience of his womenkind, whose milk- 
ing-place was upon the hillside in view. 

To avoid all possible contingencies, I 
generally entered the water at the far 
end of the pond, where the mountain 
stream which fed it came down. Here 
the forest stood thick, and a covert of 
undergrowth made a natural dressing- 
room. Starting from this point, I could 
have a swim of several hundred yards 
before the necessity for circling above 
the mill-dam presented itself. The entire 
swimming circuit was something over 
half a mile, the water in-shore being 
shallow and no good. Such as the pond 


was, I got enjoyment out of it, and 
repaired thereto every morning as regu- 
larly as did the miller’s ducks. 

This habit of mine was casually men- 
tioned to the professor, who displayed 
the keenest interest in aquatic sports, 
particularly in swimming, and who 
openly deplored that his own build and 
certain organic weaknesses prevented his 
taking part in them. He would lead me 
on to discuss the art exhaustively, to 
recount my own feats of skill and endur- 
ance, to enlarge on the strength imparted 
to the muscles of the back and legs by 
its free exercise, even to giving weights 

*—my own and those of more notable 
swimmers—and a record of the time 
during which men could remain in water 
without injury, in various costumes, that 
of nature included. Mounted upon my 
hobby, I rode with mercy, and the pro- 
fessor got all the aquatic information he 
wanted, and perhaps a good bit more. 
He dissembled all weariness, however, 
and even committed himself to further 
investigation by announcing an intention 
of visiting my pond some morning, on 
his way to the lithia spring. My repu- 
tation had preceded me, he declared, for 
his daughter had described me as the 
champion swimmer of the seaboard. 

It was therefore no surprise, several 
days after our talk, to hear the professor’s 
voice call a cheery morning greeting as I 
undressed in my leafy covert. He had 
come for an exhibition, he said, and 
wanted me to show him everything I 
could do. Nothing loath, I trod water 
for him, floated, backed, wheeled, somer- 
saulted, turned turtle, and propelled 
myself with my hands paddlewise while 
holding my chin just on the water-level, 
swam with my hands tied behind me, 
then with my feet tied, then with all 
tied ; and in brief, went through all the 
aquatic circus-business I knew, besides 
doing plenty of the beautiful regular 
work wherein my soul did greatly rejoice. 

The professor trotted along shore and 
discoursed on the delight which such full 
exercise of physical power must give ; 
compared water to air, fishes to birds, 
and men to both, with the keenest 
enthusiasm. When I came out, he shook 
hands rapturously, swearing that he would 
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give much for my build and physique, 
coupled with such strength and skill. 
And finally he insisted upon my accom- 
panying him home to breakfast. 

We found Miss Polycarp, in the most 
charming negligée confection of rose- 
colored cashmere, ribbons, and lace, on 
the veranda. She was reading a letter and 
so absorbed that she failed to notice that 
her father returned not alone, until I was 
within three feet of her. The letter was 
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a moment to murmur in the parental ear, 
sotto voce, ‘‘ Victor is coming,’’ the 
words boomed in my ear as sonorously as 
a bassoon, and fell upon my heart as sug- 
gestively as the cooing of a wood-pigeon 
in spring. 

My breakfast was swallowed in gloom 
most profound, and, to my host’s aquatic 
enthusiasm—which unaccountably con- 
tinued—I could make but lack-lustre 
response. My mood brightened a trifle, 
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of many pages, closely written ; and in 
her rose-colored lap lay, face upward, a 
man’s photograph. While greeting me, 
she quietly folded her letter, restored it 
to its envelope, and, together with the 
photograph, slipped it into her pocket. 
Something in the way she did it sent 
over me with electric quickness a cer- 
‘tainty that the writer of those pages was 
the original of the picture, and that she 
thought well of him. In an instant, 
jealousy fastened upon my vitals and 
gnawed. My senses became abnormally 
acute, and, when the young lady lingered 


THE MULE.” 


to be sure, under Miss Polycarp’s tide- 
water reminiscences ; but the illumination 
was pale and evanescent. Over every- 
thing lowered the cloud of suspicion, 
discharging a thunderous muttering of 
‘Who the devil] is Victor ?’’ and ‘* What 
is he coming for ?’’ 

Later, when the old gentleman took 
me to his own sanctum and discoursed 
to me learnedly, I found it equally 
impossible to arouse myself. While pre- 
tending to give him concentrated atten- 
tion, I was really in the grip of an 
undertow of resentment that any fellow 
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should presume to write Lila letters and 
send her his impudent photograph. The 
professor might have been talking Choc- 
taw or reciting Greek odes, for all I 
knew. | 

After a bit, that name struck me again 
and brought me up all standing. 

‘*My nephew Victor is a swimmer 
also,’’ the professor was saying, ‘‘ but 
nothing like such an artist as yourself. 
He swims as others, mere men in a 
foreign element—not as you do, like a 
fish in his natural habitat. Still, he will 
do, perhaps, for want of a better. He 
is about your build and weight. When 
he arrives, we will have the experiment. 
Without outside assistance in demon- 
stration, my great work is at a stand- 
still.’’ 

He paced the room restlessly, like a 
man balked and impatient. The devil 
tempted me with the suggestion that here 
was a chance to score against my on-com- 
ing rival. That which another man 
could do would surely be within my 
power. I would make the offer, at all 
events. 

‘I’m no scientist,’’ I observed, ‘‘ but 
if practical assistance will help out your 
experiment, there will be no occasion 
for delay. I’m quite at your service.’’ 

My offer was setzed upon, almost 
snapped up. It was precisely practical 
assistance that he needed, the professor 
declared, the assistance of intelligent 
observation coupled with physical skill. 
The experiment he wished to try required 
muscle and sinew. He had made an 
invention, the working capacity of which 
must be practically tested. Alone, he 
was helpless. His physical defects, 
coupled with lack of trained athletic 
skill, debarred him from personally con- 
ducting the adventure beyond a certain 
limit. He must have co-operation ; and 
that of a man like myself, fitted by 
nature and training for arduous exertion 
and intelligent observation, would be of 
inestimable value to him. 

He did not claim, for his invention, 
present perfection ; that would be folly 
and weakness. That which he wished— 
more, required—was to test the present 
stage of its development, to discover by 
practical demonstration its excellencies 
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and also its defects, that the one might 
be increased and the other removed. If, 
through my assistance at this critical 
point, his invention could be perfected, 
rendered au fait accompli, not only him- 
self, but humanity, would be my debtors. 

Then it transpired that for years the 
professor’s whole mind had been clinched 
to the subject of aerial possibilities. He 
had gone into the matter exhaustively, 
and, as a result, had evolved and elab- 
orated a theory of aerial progression 
which, in its relation to those now in 
use, occupied, it was claimed, the posi- 
tion of steamships as compared to hide- 
covered coracles. His theory established 
and his invention perfected—presto ! the 
atmosphere would become the sport of 
boys, of children. Balloons were facts, 
air-ships possibilities; but both were 
enormously expensive, while this inven- 
tion was simple, could be made cheap 
and put within the reach of nine-tenths 
of the population of the earth. 

The professor’s eyes danced, his breath 
came quickly, and his arms and legs 
jerked, as he poured forth a very 
Niagara of calculations, assertions, esti- 
mates, and comparative analyses of ele- 
mental constituents. It was marvelous ! 

Divested of technical terminology, the 
gist of the theory was the application of 
the principles of aquatic progression, as 
employed by humanity, to aerial pro- 
gression. Men were to take headers 
upward, strike out amid atmospheric cur- 
rents, and swim. Nothing could be 
more simple. 

The fundamental difficulty, that of 
inflating a man sufficiently to enable him 
to rise without increasing his bulk so as 
to make him unwieldy, the professor 
declared he had vanquished. ‘The 
volume of hydrogen or coal-gas requisite 
to lift a man of say my weight, encased 
in silk and stored about his person, would 
render him helpless, a mere balloon with 
a head and legs, like a child’s toy. A 
new gas was required which in lightness 
should bear the relation to hydrogen 
that hydrogen bore to common air. By 


a process of his own discovery, he could 
collect such a gas, generated by the 
interaction of the essential elements of 
the common atmosphere, especially the 




















contact of atmospheric nitrogen with 
ozone. It could be readily perceived, 
. therefore, that the supply would be inex- 
haustible. 

The possibilities of the new agent 
were limitless ; but the professor admitted 
he had as yet attempted but one prac- 
tical application of it, and that was in 
the construction of an aerial swimming- 
suit. ‘That which Paul Boynton had 
done for the sea, he—Horatio Polycarp 
—-proposed to do for the atmosphere. 
In a Boynton suit, a man could com- 
fortably traverse the ocean, cooking, 
fishing, sleeping at convenience—pro- 
vided, of course, he should escape the 
officiousness of sharks and the disregard 
of icebergs. In a Polycarp suit, a man 
could do all this—substituting _ bird- 
catching for fishing—and a great deal 
more, with the added advantage of being 
able to see all around him and spy out 
enemies before they could get within 
harmful range, and the still greater priv- 
ilege of being able to touch bottom— 
that is, return to earth, anywhere. 

To say that this harangue went in at 
one ear and out at the other is about a 
correct summary of the effect it pro- 
duced upon me. I simply did not 
believe any of it—except, of course, 
that the professor himself believed all 
of it. 

My enthusiastic host, to me, seemed 
a man with a very large and specially 
energetic bee in his bonnet. As soon as 
the aerial swimming-suit was introduced, 
I perceived my own part in the coming 
experiment. I was to put the thing on, 
plunge into atmospheric waves, float on 
underlying currents of air, and breast 
the wind-breakers. 

To this, I had as yet only a negative 
objection founded on self-consciousness 
and the novelty of the idea—which, of 
course, I kept to myself. My immediate 
object was to outdo a probable rival ; 
and if I should fail the professor, Victor 
might not. Besides, I did not seriously 
believe that any gas, kuown of long 
time or newly discovered, could be stored 
in a garment in sufficient quantity to 
lift my avoirdupois and leave that gar- 
ment manageable. All the professor’s 


side-talk about the atmosphere becoming 
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a popular promenade sounded as baseless 
to me as did his deeper discussion of the 
possibilities of air-traffic or ‘the advan- 
tage his invention might be to prisoners. 

I asked to see the suit. The professor 
produced, from a corner cupboard, a 
lanky shriveled thing which instantly 
recalled a certain folk-lore tale familiar 
to my childhood, wherein the skin of a 
witch, laid aside for her aerial work, is 
discovered by the hero of the tale and 
maliciously treated to a course of brine 
and hickory-smoke. The object before 
me looked precisely as I had always 
fancied that poor witch’s skin must have, 
after treatment. 

The suit was constructed of stout 
pliable silk, dark snuff-color, and had 
been treated with caoutchouc varnish to 
render it air-tight. It had an adjustable 
hood for the protection of head and 
neck, and covered the entire body, hands 
and feet inclusive. The whole of the 
back, the sides from two inches below 
the waist-line to the knee, on the outside 
of the legs, and the lower part of the 
breast and abdomen, the suit was fur- 
nished with air—or rather, gas—pockets. 
These pockets were all connected with 
a main duct which circled the body and 
joined itself to a vertical duct which lay 
along the spinal column. In the middle 
of the back, both ducts had a vent in a 
length of air-tight tubing which encased 
a delicate but powerful spiral wire spring. 

This tubing was the key of the gaseous 
situation. It ended in a thing like a 
bagpipe chanter, with stops, which must 
be played on to decrease gradually the 
volume of gas when descent was desired. 
Through an orifice in the chanter, also, 
the machine was charged, the gas being 
forced along the tubing, through the 
ducts, and into the chambers. When 
not needed, the tubing lay like a sleeping 
cobra over the shoulder, and was secured 
by a metal hook to the breast. There 
was, also, on the left side and above the 
line of inflation, an outside pocket which 
contained a compass, a small field-glass, 
and a metal flask for liquor, all secured 
by fine steel chains to a chatelaine attach- 
ment. 

The inner surface of the legs, with 
the outer surface from the knee down, 
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and the arms, were left free from infla- 
tion, so that all necessary movement was 
easy. To secure reduced displacement 
and increased pressure on the vertical 
atmospheric wall against which the 
swimmer’s feet must impinge, the sole of 
each foot was provided with a folding 
addition formed of silk and whalebone 
and constructed somewhat on the flying- 
squirrel principle. When the leg was 
kicked out, these little doors flew open 
by a mechanical contrivance, literally 
winging the feet ; and when the leg was 


drawn up to the body, the little doors 
shut together. Altogether the apparatus, 
carefully examined, seemed less foolish 
than might have been expected ; and if 
the hoisting qualities claimed for the new 
agent had not been exaggerated, the 
whole thing might mean business. My 
interest in the adventure began to grow 
abstract and become largely mixed with 
curiosity. I at once divested myself of 
my outer garments and tried the suit on, 
which, over gauze underwear, fitted fairly 
well. It had been constructed for a man 

































of my size—probably Victor. The con- 
trivance was like a boy baby’s night- 
garment reversed—that is, the split for 
ingress was in front. 

The professor assured me that the new 
agent was harmless when accidentally 
inhaled, also that it would not explode 
from percussion or pressure, or indeed 
at all, unless subjected to an infinitely 
higher ratio of heat than the human body 
was capable of generating. 

The time set for the experiment was 
the following morning before sunrise, 
and the place an open pasture behind the 
house. For good and sufficient reasons, 
neither of us desired an audience ; and 
as only an hour, according to the pro- 
fessor’s computation, would be required 
for the test, we thought that might 
readily be secured before the world 
should be astir. Being the summer 
season, we could count on daylight suffi- 
cient for our purpose about four o’clock. 


' All arrangements necessary the professor 


would make, and I had simply to present 
myself at the time appointed. 

The professor’s delight was beyond 
words, and his hand, when we parted, 
quite trembled with excitement. His 
daughter I did not see again. 

The following morning, just as the 
curtain of night was being looped aside, 
we met like conspirators. The professor 
insisted upon my swallowing 4 bowl of 
hot bouillon and a glass of sherry. He 
also filled the suit-flask with brandy. 

As we reached the field, the dawn- 
light began to stain the east redly. 
Fortune had favored us with a clear 
morning, and our spirits rose in the 
crisp coolness of the atmosphere. As 
we closed the field gate, a hideous sound 
intended to vocalize joy greeted us, and 
an elderly mule trotted forward, braying 
for his breakfast. Meeting with disap- 
pointment, he stood for a while regard- 
ing us with all the scorn a mule can put 
into his countenance. He was a huge 
beast and must have weighed fifteen hun- 
dred pounds at least. 

Near the centre of the field, I noticed 
an enormous spool, held between upright 
standards which were clamped to a heavy 
foot-piece. Across this base, the pro- 
fessor had placed a stout plank which he 
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had weighted at either end with stones. 
There must have been a couple of tons 
of them, heaped into two respectable 


cairns. The spool was filled with silk 
rope, immensely strong and pliable. It 
worked with a windlass. 

‘* That’s your life-line,’’ observed the 
professor. ‘When you've sufficiéntly 
tested the apparatus, you'll signal me, 
and I’ll wind you in. Of course, you 
must work the machine; but, as this is a 
trial-trip and you’re a novice in aerial 
swimming, I thought you might prefer a 
line to guide you in the first descent. 
You will wish to make your return to 
this spot.’’ 

Assuredly I would, I acquiesced, 
pleased beyond measure at this consider- 
ation. The idea of being securely tied 
to the earth comforted me; my spirits 
rose, and I began to put questions about 
another queer object which stood near. 
This was about the size of a lady’s Sara-. 
toga trunk stood up on end, only that 
one side of it was developed in a fashion 
I had never noticed in any commonplace 
self-respecting trunk of my acquaintance. 
Down the vertebrz, so to speak, of that 
side was a long narrow opening, fur- 
nished with a V-shaped funnel arrange- 
ment, very prominent and flaring. There 
was a crank at the back of the thing, 
and the remaining sides showed—one a 


small door, and the other a circular ori- 


fice which projected like the nose of a 
sausage-mill. It looked like some sort 
of uncanny musical instrument. It was 
orf rollers, and the professor assured me 
thatait was not heavy or at all difficult to 
mcve. 

It was a gas-separator; and when he 
should start it, the professor informed 
me, the in-rushing air would make a 
noise like the swarming of bees. The 
brass orifice was the vent for refuse air ; 
and the door, of course, admitted to the 
interior of the machine. 

The process of separation and col- 
lection of this impalpable agent was a 
rapid one. In three hours, it was 
claimed, enough could be collected to 
lift a world from its orbit and drift it 
anywhither through space. This, to me, 
sounded improbable. 

A combination-suit of silk gauze, as 
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having distinct advantages over the 
ordinary underwear, had been provided. 
After I had attired myself in the whole 
air-going outfit and looked well to my 
buckles and bracings, the professor 
rehearsed me in the management of the 
chanter, and also arranged the descent- 
signal, which had to be different from 
the pulls I would naturally make on the 
line in kicking out. The end of the 
silk rope was attached to my ankle, and 
some coils run off for starting-slack. 

Now a difficulty arose, for which we 
were unprovided—even foresight as com- 
prehensive as the professor’s being occa- 
sionally subject to lapses. A tubing 
similar to the one attached to my back 
was produced from the interior of the 
machine, and connected with mine. So 
far, well; and there seemed nothing to 
do except to inflate and start me. But 
here was the rub: the suit I stood in 
was warranted to lift one hundred and 
thirty pounds to an altitude of one thou- 
sand feet, and sustain it there until 
further notice.” But it was not warranted 
to stand still until it got on a full head 
of gas. When enough power had been 
pumped into me to send me up fifteen or 
twenty feet, up that high I would go, 
bouncing from under the hands of my 
filler, disconnecting the tubing, and 
careering away like a runaway balloon. 
I would come down on the run, of 
course, through the instant escape of my 
gas; but that might involve the casualty 
of broken bones, which it is always best 
to avoid. Clearly I must be anchosed 
before the cargo was shipped. 

The frame-work of the spool might 
have been utilized, had not a more brill- 
iant idea suggested itself. There was 
the mule! He was old, he was steady, 
he weighed fifteen hundred pounds! I 
could bestride him, have my feet girthed 
under his barrel, and defy a premature 
start. Added to which, it is advantage- 
ous to a swimmer to take his header from 
a short height. 

The professor went and fetched the 
mule. He was a gentle beast, and 
ranged up as though to make a step for 
Mother Quackle. We were enchanted ; 
‘but, lest repentance should come to him, 
and, with it, desire to serve us the trick 


put on Flitterling, we haltered him to 
the spool-frame with my trousers. When 
all was arranged to his satisfaction,’ the 
professor turned on the power. The 
outer air, drawn inward by powerful 
suction, rushed into the machine with a 
roar like wind ina chimney. The mule 
laid back his ears and seemed troubled, 
but he did not bolt. He had worked in 
a threshing-machine in his time, and 
remembered it. 

The inflation business was hideously 
unpleasant. - It gave one the sensation of 
being the frog in the fable, and in 
danger of bursting. Then, as one’s 
stomach and back puffed out, it became 
mortifying. Judging by my own sensa- 
tions, I did not believe that the inven- 
tion would ever become popular. The 
consciousness of being converted into 
caricature wounds ‘‘ amour propre.’’ In 
the professor’s place, I should have 
yelled with laughter; but he never even 
smiled. Science appears to blunt the 
sense of humor. 

The filling operation only lasted a 
moment; then the connection was 
severed, my tube made secure, brought 
over my shoulder, and attached to the 
hook on my breast. I had lifted a little 
from the mule’s back, and was pulling 
on my girth like a kite on its string ; 
while the animal was beginning to show 
restiveness, not understanding the strain 
on his barrel. The professor shook 
hands, wished me luck, severed my bond, 
and then leaped to the windlass: to pay 
out rope as it was needed. I rose like a 
circus balloon. 

The gas stored about me had only 
lifting capacity for one thousand feet, 
which was the height chosen by the pro- 
fessor as being well within the plane of 
his field-glass, while it would give me all 
the altitude and space I could require 
for maneuvering. I rushed up to my 
limit with the speed of a rocket, and, 
when I had reached it, bobbed up and 
down nastily for a bit, like a cork in 
water. After a moment or so, however, 
I steadied and floated calmly. Coming 
up on the bounce, so to speak, there had 
been time and space for naught save a 
delirium of terror. This, when I began 
to float, was succeeded by the most come- 
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prehensive homesickness that ever man 
experienced. The yearning was not so 
much for one particular spot of the 
earth’s surface, as for all of it or any of 
it. A desert would have blossomed like 
a rose for me, and a snow-covered peak 
have been as welcome as a tropical 
garden. 

My only comfort was the pull of the 
rope on my ankle, and I tried to bend 
over and secure it with my hand as well. 
I could not. reach it, even when I kicked 
up my heels and contorted: my cor- 
porosity was too great. This made me 
miserable. 

The quicker I got through with this 
infernal experiment, the quicker I should 
be allowed to return to earth. I did not 
deceive myself. The eye of the pro- 
fessor was on me, and, until I had played 
the whole swimming gamut, he wouldn’t 
reel me in. My confidence in the 
chanter was as nothing to my faith in 
that rope! -I might be able to manage 
the chanter, or I might not; but the 
rope could be made to haul me back to 
terra-firma, even if the mule should have 
to be hitched to the windlass. 

I set to work demonstrating at once: 
The breeze down below had been slight, 
but up here it wasa respectable wind, 
momentarily increasing in power. I 
turned my back to it, thinking to swim 
with the tide, and struck out. The 
wings on my feet acted like a charm; 
and, working precisely as in water, I 
went forward in good clear lengths. 
Then I turned and attempted to swim 
against tide, kicking out splendidly and 
making a breakwater of my hands. I 
had just as well have tried to make 
headway through a house-side. The 
wind was speeding away on either hand, 


‘and there didn’t seem to be anything 


behind me to kick against. When my 
foot-wings opened, the wind promptly 
shut them up again, giving my feet nasty 
wrenches in the process. I tried to 
burrow through the wind-waves in front 
of me and come out on the other side, 
but there wasn’t any other side. Then 
I attempted to dive under, but the gas 
would not let me alter my level. To 
tack or to cross the air-current obliquely 
was equally out of the question. I 
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might have been a piece of thistle-down, 
for all my strength or skill availed me in 
this unmanageable element. ‘The aerial 
currents mocked me, twirled me round 
and round like a teetotum, and kept me 
in their regular track. 

My interest in this battle with an 
impalpable force grew so keen that I lost 
sight of all else and kept renewing my 
efforts. The wind grew exuberant also 
and fairly frolicked with me. Once I 
was conscious of a light thud on my 
back, followed by a continuous rattle 
like the shaking of dried beans in a 
bladder ; but I paid small heed to it. 
The gas was warranted not to explode, 
save under conditions entirely dissimilar 
from these. 

When I was tired out, I let myself 
drift and began to observe the country 
below. From this altitude, inequalities 
of surface lost their significance ; mount- 
ains appeared to have decreased in height, 
and valleys to have filled up. I was 
floating above forest-land, but I could 
plainly discern clearings of varying size. 
Some looked pretty extensive, others the 
size of an outspread carpet or table-cloth. 
The buildings seemed like toys. The 
sun was well up now, and laborers abroad 
in the fields: the men seemed as small 
children, and their horses like little 
calves.. I endeavored to identify the 
clearing from which I had risen, but my 
sight was not sufficiently strong. The 


‘ field-glass suggested itself. 


As I unbuttoned the breast-pocket and 
took out the glass, my glance fell on the 
tube-hook. It was empty! Horror 
seized me. In my contortions, the thing 
had released itself and was now depend- 
ing from the middle of my back, clear 
out of reach and utterly useless. To 
assure myself beyond a peradventure, I 
made a succession of buck-jumps, and 
immediately the evil thing bounced 
about merrily, beating a rataplan upon 
my rear inflations. The thud I had felt 
while wrestling with the wind must have 
beet dealt me by the chanter. 

This was terrible! A cold sweat 
rolled off my body and ponded in the 
shoes of my apparatus. My sole depend- 
ence now was the rope, and that must be- 
availed of as speedily as possible. IL 
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made the preconcerted signal for the 
professor to haul in at once. Nothing 
happened. I made it again and again, 
and still nothing happened. There was 
no increase of strain on my ankle, as 
there should have been: more, there was 
no perceptible strain at all. 

A hideous presentiment touched me. 
I kicked about like locoed broncho. I 
drew up my right foot and hooked the 
left one under it; then I swopped sides 
and hooked with the right foot, feeling 
madly for the rope and getting too con- 
fused to remember which ankle it had 
been tied to. It was tied to neither 
now. It was gone! 

Alone and helpless in space, wander- 
ing and liable to wander like a lost 
comet for unknowable ages, my situation 
seemed to me desperate. Apathy seized 
me, and I drifted before the wind, 
supine, feeling rather than thinking what 
a sorry spectacle my remains would make 
presently. Birds of prey would have 
nothing to say to me, because, keeping 
constantly in motion, life would always 
be simulated. I would starve slowly and 
go mad with thirst, and then die, still 
moving ceaselessly. After which, being 
yet within the decomposing atmospheric 


strata, I would become a gas-generator 


myself, and so lose weight and withdraw 
to higher and higher latitudes until 
chemical action or the wear and tear of 
the elements should release this infernal 
agent and allow my dried bones to rattle 
back to earth. I pictured the amaze- 
ment of scientists over the hideous 
aerolite, the learned contention as to 
whether I had been in life an inhabitant 
of Mars or Jupiter, and the placidity 
with which my hooded’ grinning skull 
would preserve its secret. I wondered 
whether I would be given Christian 
burial or ticketed and put in a museum. 
Then the thought came that my final 
descent might take place unobserved in 
some desert place, and not even posthu- 
mous celebrity be mine. None living 
might ever know what had become of*me. 

This set me thinking of home and 
loved ones, and put the coping-stone to 
my misery. I hadn’t even spirit left to 
curse the professor ; rage actually seemed 
inadequate. ‘ 


My ascent had taken place about half- 
past four in the morning; and from the 
look of the sun, I judged that it must 
now be wearing toward noon. I was 
journeying above a town of considerable 
size, in which the houses stood unevenly 
as though set upon terraces. My field- 
glass showed me that it was a city of 
hills, and that a river flowed beside it. 
It seemed as active as a bee-hive, and its 
sounds rose to me in a faint confused 
murmur, through which suddenly smote 
the peal of bells—factory-bells, I judged 
them, ringing noon. 

The humanity of the sound put life in 
me. I remembered the flask in my 
pocket, felt for it, and took a swallow of 
brandy. This vitalized me further. My 
compass showed my direction to be east 
and by south. 

Another nip of brandy heartened me 
so that I determined to make an effort to 
regain the chanter. The gas was a good 
conductor, and I could feel it sway and 
bob about on my back, dealing me face- 
tious taps as the wind toyed with it. 
There was some sort of contrivance 
inside which kept the gas out of the 
tube, and the weight of the chanter was 
sufficient to bend the flexible spring 
over. Had the tube been stiff with gas, 
it would of course have stuck up like a 
squirrel’s tail, and I might have reached 
it over my shoulder. I now went 
through many contortions, striving to 
reach around to the thing, then over to 
it, then under to it, but all with dismal 
lack of success. There seemed only one 
possible way to secure it, and that was 
by standing on my head. I made the 
necessary plunge, felt the wind second 
me, felt my heels rise and my head sink, 
and in an instant was topsy-turvy in the 
elements. But I had the chanter ! 

Now a new difficulty arose: I could 
not right myself. I kicked, sprawled, 
and contorted ; I lashed and lunged with 
my arms and legs, fighting and wriggling 
like an eel on a hook, and holding all 
the time that devilish chanter fast with 
my teeth. The wind hooted me and 
waltzed me along joyously and upside- 
down—having helped me into the scrape, 
it riotously refused to help me out of it ; 
and my will, in inverse position, seemed 

















to have lost control of my members. { 
can stand on my head as long as any 
man living, but no longer. The blood 
rushed down into my brain and settled ; 
sparks flashed before my sight, and in my 
ears there was a roar as of waters. I felt 
as if drowning. 

Just as asphyxia became imminent, I 
was overtaken by a cloud, which doubt- 
less traveled at a greater rate of speed 
than I could. The bulk of it lay lower, 
also. Being much denser than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, it was acted upon 
by the wind almost exactly as the same 
force acts upon water—that is, it was 
drifted into waves and given a regular 
rhythmic movement. I was caught by 
its surf, so to.speak, and in a second had 
the whole elastic force of a long wave 
under me. Instinctively I exerted myself 
to the responsive motions—threw my 
head up, bore my legs down, fell side- 
ways first, then rose with it. When the 
wave crested, I was right side up again. 

After riding the vapor awhile, it left 
me, traveling faster. I rested, drank 
more brandy, let the blood drain away 
from my brain, and looked about for a 
likely place to descend. If the alighting 
could be managed in water, it would be 
best. There wasn’t much self-confidence 
left in me. 

Another town was below me: low 
and level, this one, but still with the 
river beside it. Church-spires stuck up 
here and there, and one, an immensely 
tall one, was under repair. I could see 
a man in a wire basket swinging close to 
the top ornament. In passing, I gave 
him a view-halloo, but could not tarry 
to note the effect it might have on his 
nerves. » 

The chanter now absorbed my entire 
attention. I couldn’t remember how 
the stops worked ; they would not work 
at all, seeming to be_ hitched someway 
or held solid by atmospheric pressure. 
A curious knob attracted my attention, 
and I wrenched it; it resisted, and I 
wrenched harder. Something inside 
gave way, and over a yard of finely 
coiled steel spring, with the knob at its 
head, wriggled out like a serpent and 
shot into space. The tube, heretofore 
empty of all save leakage, fattened out 
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with gas instantly and began to skreel 
like a bagpipe. 

Then I realized what had happened. 
The knob should have been pushed 
down, so that the trap at the other end 
of the spring could open properly and 
let out gas in the right proportions to 
enable me to manipulate the stops. By 
using force, I had yanked the spring out 
by the roots and rendered control of the 
discharge impossible. I tried to choke 
the beast; but the metal chanter 
extended down the tubing a considerable 
distance, and I couldn’t get a satisfactory 
hold. Then I tried to jam my thumb on 
the orifice, but I had just as well have 
tried to hold down an air-blast. Indeed, 
the surcharged tube, resenting interfer- 
ence, twitched itself out of my grasp 
and erected itself behind me, skreeling. 

There was nothing for it now but to 
swim for life. I kicked out and jumped 
forward as I had never done, even when 
the championship of the seaboard hung 
upon my stroke. Fortunately the open- 
ing was small ; so that the escape, while 
fierce, was restricted. The pibroch it 
played stimulated my efforts to abnormal 
frenzy. Just ahead was a clear sheet of 
water, and, if that could be reached 
before the total collapse, I would be safe. 
Falling, falling, like Lucifer or a star or 
the stick of a rocket, my heart sickened 
and my brain whirled ; the earth seemed 
to lift itself to meet me,; the wind down 
near the surface was little more than a 
whisper; but no frog, snake-pursued, 
ever jumped as I jumped, and, when the 
dying skreel came, it sobbed itself out 
along the bosom of the water. 

As I went under, a loud cry of ‘* Good 
Gawd A’mighty!’’ smote on my ear, 
and, when I rose, it was within a hun- 
dreds of a small fishing-smack manned 
by a negro, who stood with hands half 
raised and eyes bulging from their sock- 
ets with terror, staring alternately at the 
sky above and the water beneath. I 
gave him a hail to reassure him, but it 
produced the contrary effect ; he dropped 
to his oars as if he had been shot, and, 
when I swam toward him, called on his 
Maker for protection from the devil and 
rowed off as though his salvation were 
at stake. 
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When the fisherman disappeared 
around a bend, I began to look about 
me, struck with a strange familiarity 
in my surroundings. One look and 
another, then I shouted for joy. Like 
ajhoming pigeon’s flight had been my 
long journey, and it was the broad 
bosom of my own beloved York River 
which had finally received me. 

I made the best of my way home, 
getting in late, and thankful to find the 
family abroad at a neighbor’s. My 
appearance, after getting myself decently 
clothed, would be easy to account for, 
provided I should conclude to keep my 
own counsel. 

Several days passed before I notified 
the professor of my safety. He deserved 
punishment for his fiendish invention, 
his villainy in persuading me to put the 
thing on, and his abominable careless- 
ness about the rope. My fancy for his 
daughter, I discovered, had been blown 
and buffeted out of me, and even the 
thought of Victor failed to galvanize it. 
I considered the connection unsatis- 
factory and likely to prove dangerous. 

The aerial swimming-suit I returned 
by express, with a positive assurance that 
the invention was diabolic and unman- 
ageable, and the theory of applicability 
of aquatic principles to aerial navigation 
utterly baseless. There was no known 
human need which the: invention could 
fill, I declared in the strongest language, 
and the professor had my advice gratis 
as to the final disposition of the swim- 
ming-suit, which was to burn it imme- 
diately, lest he should be tempted to 
risk another fellow-creature’s life as he 
had risked mine. My valise I reclaimed, 
by letter, from the springs. 

For weeks, the local press teemed with 
accounts of aerolites seen at different 
points in the State, on the same day, but 
at various hours. Negroes at work in 
the fields had seen them, and city people 
also. By the distance apart of the 


various observers, it was supposed that 
many of these singular meteoric masses 
had fallen—a shower of them, in fact. 
The phenomenon was _ unprecedented. 
All hands agreed, however, that the 
trend of the meteoric fall had been east 
and by south, and that the masses were 
large and traveled at speed. Singular to 
say, there had been no other atmospheric 
disturbances that day, and no gaseous 
odors. Nobody had seen an aerolite 
strike, except one negro fisherman in 
York River, who swore positively to 
beholding a dark mass bolt from the sky 
and strike the water, where it instantly 
disappeared. The negro had quit fish- 
ing at once and paddled for the bank, 
scared nearly out of his wits and fully 
persuaded that he had seen a recalcitrant 
angel ejected violently from heaven. 
«Arter de thing struck, dar was a mighty 
fuss an’ de water trim’el’d an’ trim’el’d,”’ 
he declared, adding that he ‘‘ didn’t hab 
no religion befo’ dat, but he ’lowed he’d 
git some now, peart as he could.”’ 

This tale was matched by one gleaned 
from a workman in Richmond, who 
affirmed that, on the day in question, he 
had been startled, at his work on a 
church-spire, by a voice hailing from 
space, and, looking up, had beheld a 
man-angel flying swiftly through the air, 
with arm uplifted as though in warning. 
He had signaled to be lowered at once, 
and, as soon as his feet touched earth, 
he had gone straight to his boss and cut 
the job. After a warning like that, the 
man declared, there was not money 
enough in the city to get him aloft 
again. 

I kept my own counsel at first, laugh- 
ing in my sleeve the while, and hearken- 
ing to many words and much vain 
asseveration. But, after a while, the 
idea came to me that it would be amusing 
to trip up the clever theorists and set the 
world straight by telling all I know about 
Professor Polycarp’s invention. 


MM. G. McClelland. 
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VACATION SPORTS. 


under the trees. I have but to turn 

my head, and a mountain locks 
down upon me—a mountain robed in 
dark forests and with a white cap of cloud 
upon its head. The song of a stream— 
half brook, half river—soothes me to a 
mood of reverie, as it tumbles over its 
stones. I know there is a lake not far 
away, where, in noonday quiet, the sun 
is putting to sleep the shadows of the 
hills and the woods. <A chipmunk is 
chatting to me, and I have lain still so 
long that the timid birds come nigh and 
are not afraid. It seems perfect peace, 
and I feel that, if any voice were heard, 
it would be nature’s utterance of the one 
word ‘love.’’ 

But, as I muse, I hear the echo of a 
gun; and before that has died away, I 
see a fisherman going by with rod and 
basket. So I begin to think. And, as 
I think, I see passing before me a long 
procession of cruelties that are mis-named 
sports. I hear a succession of gun- 
shots that follow the sun and re-echo 
round the world. I see animals reeling, 
bleeding, and falling; I see birds sud- 
denly stop in their joyous flight and flap 
helplessly, to earth ; I see fishes torn out 
of their blue home and _ gasping for 
breath ; and I hear the old Scripture say- 
ing: ‘‘ The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain.’’ And I add the 
words: ‘‘For the pleasure of man.”’ 
And I wonder how men, in a world of 
boundless resources, can coin their own 
pleasure out of another creature’s pain. 


| AM lying here in my hammock, 





When an Englishman is bored, or 
when he is temporarily released from 
toil, he says to his companion: ‘‘Come, 
let us go and kill something.’’ That 
seems to be his one idea of sport. And 
‘‘the first gentleman in England’’ sets 
the example of turning even this into 
mere slaughter. For, when droves of 
birds are driven from cover, to stand 
and take loaded gun after gun from an 
attendant and kill them by the dozen is 
to forego even the exercise of the sports- 
man’s skill. : 

As these things pass through my 
mind, I find myself thinking of man 
and his ‘‘ poor relations ’’—inhabitants 
of air and stream and forest. Let us 
glance at the four chief phases of ‘man’s 
relationship to the creatures that he has 
left behind in the process of his evolu- 
tion. 

1. There was a far-away time when they 
were his rivals and dangerous enemies, 
who disputed with him the possession of 
the earth. Even as late as the time 
referred to in Exodus xxiii: 29, they 
were thought to be a possible public 
danger. In those days, fear and hatred 
naturally combined with the need of 
self-defense to put enmity between the 
wild creatures and the man who was 
not over-tame himself. When it is a 
choice between killing and being killed, 
the instinct of self-preservation settles 
the matter. 

2. Then, as in the case of human 
enemies, conquest came to take the 
place of slaughter, and slavery was sub- 
stituted for massacre. The wild horse 
and the wild ox were tamed. A part of 
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the wolf family became dogs. Animals 
were reduced to slavery and became 
subject to their lord. And, as in the 
treatment of other slaves, the feelings 
we call humane were of slow growth. 
As the negro had no rights which a 
white man was bound to respect, so it is 
only beginning to dawn on the ordinary 
mind that our animal slaves have any 
rights. Who stops to think that a horse 
has a right to life and to such happiness 
as may belong to his nature? ‘To get 
as much as possible out of him, and 
then knock him on the head and cast 
him in a ditch—this has been the way 
of our human (humane?) world. To 
enslave a dog, to kick him when you 
feel like it or he is in the way, to throw 
him a bone if one be left after dinner 
and you think of it—this has been too 
often our ‘‘kindness.’’ It never occurs 
to us that we are overstepping any right, 
for it is only adog! In barbaric days, 
men exercised the right (?) of punish- 
ment and torture not only, but of sale 
and life and death over their own child- 
ren. We are only partly out of our 
barbarism yet. Horses may have friend- 
ships we should not lightly disregard, 
and a long term of service may put us in 
a debt that only kindly care in old age 
can repay. We dock and cut our dogs 
and horses as fashion or whim may dic- 
tate, with little regard to their comfort. 
We are still hard and barbaric masters to 
our animal slaves. 

3- Then we have tamed animals and 
birds, and made of them companions. 
It is often the case that an aristocratic 
lady will have as ‘‘ companion’’ some 
cultured lady who must do something by 
way of self-support, and it is generally 
understood that the position is not an 
enviable one. Social superiority often 
becomes a license for anything but con- 
siderate treatment. What is that ugly 
quality in human nature that ‘inclines us 
to ill-treat our supposed inferiors? Sup- 
posed, I say ; because it often happens that 
the superiority is the other way. I have 
seen many a dog who was the superior of 
his master in goodness and manners, 
being inferior only in the quality of 
brute force. And what shall we say of 
wealthy people who shut up their houses 


and go off to mountain or sea-shore, and 
turn their cats—which they have trained 
to dependence—into the streets, to be 
stoned by boys, baited by dogs, and to 
starve? But it is done at the beginning 
of every year’s vacation, by respectable (?) 
families. In my judgment, burglary is 
quite as respectable. 

4. In one more relation do we stand 
to the animal world, and that is as 
sportsmen. Noman loves a gun more 
than do I. But, by the time I was thir- 
teen years old, my sporting days were 
over ; for one day it occurred to me that 
the squirrels ‘I had been shooting << for 
fun’’ not only might like to keep on 
living, but that they had as good a 
natural right to live as I had. Since 
then, I have taken more joy in seeing 
theirs than I could in taking it away. 

Is there no other reason for going into 
the woods besides killing something? A 
little reading or study, such as is open to 
anybody not too lazy, I care not how 
busy he may claim to be, will open cne 
resource or another in the vast laboratory 
of nature, and give infinite occasion of 
interest and pleasure. Geology, botany, 
natural history—there are many doors 
that a little care will open. Why not 
get acquainted with birds and animals 
instead of butchering them? ‘They will 
have much to say of God and of life. 
And then the cultivation of the upper 
side of ourselves, instead of the lower, 
might be found to pay. If one wants 
to shoot for the sake of the marksman’s 
skill, why not try clay pigeons, which 
have no nerves to suffer, whose blood 
will not flow, and which will not leave 
young ones to starve ? 

Every boy is a natural barbarian and 
begins life where the race begun. His 
cruelty is chiefly thoughtlessness, how- 
ever, and the result of the necessity of 
giving vent to his surplus of animal 
spirits. But, as boys grow to men, they 
ought to outgrow barbarism and get 
civilized. Yet, unfortunately, however 
civilized men may become in their rela- 
tions to each other, only a few grow 
more than half civilized in their treat- 
ment of their ‘‘ poor relations,’’ the 
animals. 

But since Darwin has taught us that 
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they really are our poor relations—blood- 
relations, and not so very far removed— 
since we know that it is one life in them 
and in us, and that this one life is divine, 
is it not time that we began to recognize 
that the immortal words are true of 
them also, and that they are ‘‘ endowed 
with certain inalienable rights ’’ ? If those 
rights are not quite the same as ours, all 
the more should our superiority gener- 
ously accord them such as they ought to 
enjoy. 
Minot J. Savage. 


DICKENS’S LONDON IN 1893. 


Or late years, it has become quite a 
‘‘fad’’ for American tourists in London 
to visit and identify the abodes of 
Dickens’s characters. It is to be 
regretted that these imaginary landmarks 
are becoming fewer every year, and it is 
to be feared that in another decade we 
shall have only the sites left by which to 
recall them. It was a contemplation of 
this wholesale demolition that prompted 
me, during a recent visit to London, to 
undertake a pilgrimage through Dickens’s 
London, with a view to comparing its 
present condition with his descriptions 
of it, and it has occurred to me that the 
result of this tour might be of interest 
to those who are unable personally to 
undertake this labor of love. 

As I have already said, many of the 
most familiar landmarks in Dickens-land 
are gone. We now search in vain for 
the Saracen’s Head Inn, the old Fleet 
Prison, the little Wooden Midshipman, 
and countless other places immortalized 
by the great novelist. The old Inns of 
Court, which he described so graphically, 
have dwindled away one by one. 
Thaive’s Inn, ‘‘a narrow street of high 
houses like an oblong cistern to hold the 
fog,’’ where Mrs. Jellaby once lived, 
exists no more. Symond’s Inn, the 
‘‘little, pale, wall-eyed, woe-begone 
inn,’’ where Vholes had his chambers 
and where Ada Clare came to live after 
her marriage, is also a thing of the past. 
A handsome office-building, numbered 
25, 26, and 27 Chancery Lane, occupies 
its site. Barnard’s Inn, described by 


Pip as ‘‘ the dingiest collection of shabby 
buildings ever squeezed together in a 
rank corner as a club for tom-cats,’’ is 
also threatened with destruction. It is 
certainly not a place calculated to cheer 
one up; yet the very air of abandonment 
in the dingy little court-yard, surrounded 
by grim crazy-looking houses all white 
and overhanging, is poetical to a degree. 
Staple Inn, a little above Barnard’s, still 
‘‘holds its own’’ in satisfactory style. 
It has been most appropriately restored 
in part by the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany, which recently purchased it. 
What memories it revives of Hiram 
Grewgious and Neville and Mr. Tartar 
and ‘‘the flowers that grew out of the 
Dead Sea.’’ ‘There is a certain character 
about the old paneled dining-hall, with 
its baby lanthorn, clock, and weather- 
cock. Mr. Grewgious’s chambers may 
be easily identified as No. 10, in the 
inner quadrangle, for the door is described 
as ‘presenting in black and white over 
its ugly portal the mysterious inscription 
of P. J. T., 1747. Perhaps John 
Thomas, or perhaps Joe Tyler, for a cer- 
tainty P. J. T. was Pretty Jolly too,’’ 
while Landless’s rooms are described 
with a touch which recalis the whole 
place: ‘The top set in the corner, 
where a few smoky sparrows twitter in 
the smoky trees as though they called to 
one another: ‘ Let us play at country.’ ”’ 

Furnival’s Inn, across the way, looks 
modern enough, yet there is a certain 
old-fashioned flavor about it. Here 
Dickens locates honest John Westlock ; 
and here the latter courted Ruth by the 
open window in the moonlight, while 
Tom’s fingers wandered over the keys 
of the piano, lost in rhapsody. Lyon’s 
Inn, indissolubly connected with the 
fame of Mr. Testator and his stolen fur- 
niture, has been ruthlessly demolished ; 
and Old Sergeant’s Inn, where the body 
of Samuel Pickwick, Esq., was formally 
handed over to the tipstaff to be taken 
to the Fleet, was sold some years since, 
and will undoubtedly ere long share the 
same fate. Clifford’s Inn, adjoining 
Sergeant’s, likewise lingers on undis- 
turbed, though sold and distributed years 
ago. It was here that the conference 
took place between John Rokesmith 
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and Mr. Boffin, and where old Jack 
Bamber’s friend shut himself up in his 
bed-room closet and took a dose of 
arsenic. ‘The general solitude of the 
little grassless railed-in square, with its 
few blighted trees on which sadly blink 
the old tattered yet still serviceable 
houses with eaves as shaggy as old eye- 
brows, is rarely disturbed save by some 
hurried business-man taking a fancied 
short-cut from Chancery Lane to Fleet 
Street. 

In Bishop’s Court, leading out of 
Chancery Lane, lived Krook, the marine- 
store dealer, with whom lodged poor 
Miss Flite and Captain Hawdon, alias 
Nemo. This neighborhood has _ been 
subjected to so many ‘‘ improvements ’”’ 
that it is scarcely possible to trace 
‘« Coavinses,’’ in reality Sloman’s private 
prison for debtors, so well known to 
Harold Skimpole, or to locate the place 
of business of Mr. Snagsby, the good- 
natured law-stationer in Cook’s Court. 
So again Bell Yard, hard by, where 
poor Gridley, the ruined suitor in 
Chancery, lodged, has, owing to the 
erection of the New Law Courts, almost 
lost its identity. Gray’s Inn, however, 
still retains much of the appearance it 
must have presented when Mr. Pickwick 
used to come there to consult little 
Perker. Here in Holborn Court, now 
called South Square, at No. 2, on the 
top story, resided Thomas Traddles, and 
here he played *< puss in the corner’’ with 
Sophy and the girls, and otherwise con- 
ducted himself after the most unprofes- 
sional fashion imaginable. Gray’s Inn 
is also replete with recollections of Mr. 
Parkle and his friend, and of the gentle- 
man who, by the help of the leeches and 
Mrs. Miggot, was restored to health. 
Lincoln’s Inn, likewise, is closely identi- 
fied with the names of Miss Flite and 
Esther and Richard and Ada. Here, in 
Old Square, the great Sergeant Snubbin 
had his chambers, and in the same square 
were the offices of Messrs. Kenge and 
Carboy. In that ‘perplexed and 
troublous valley of the Shadow of the 
Law,’’ commonly called Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, you can yet see the very window 
where Mr. Tulkinghorn, the old family 
solicitor of the Dedlocks, used to sit 
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for hours, sipping his tawny port in the 
long English twilight and overlooking 
those fields where the shepherds play on 
Chancery pipes and have no stops. The 
number of the house is 58; but alas! 
the figure of the Roman on the ceiling 
has been whitewashed over by some 
vandal. 

In Portsmouth Street, running from 
the southwest corner by Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, there still stands the original of 
the Old Curiosity Shop, which of late 
years has been used as an old paper and 
junk warehouse. It has been restored a 
little, but is still a curiously contrived, 
rather tumble-down old house of timber 
with a projecting story, on the plaster 
face of which is inscribed in large letters : 
‘¢ The Old Curiosity Shop, immortalized 
by Charles Dickens.’’ A few years 
since, the report got abroad that it was 
doomed to ‘‘ demolition,’’ and for some 
time afterward the narrow street was 


_besieged all day long by crowds of sym- 


pathetic sight-seers, who had journeyed 
there from all parts of England, in addi- 
tion to a large number of American’ 
travelers who demanded with eagerness 
if that was ‘‘really the home of Little 
Nell.’? For a year or more, it has been 
one of the stock visiting-places of Amer- 
ican tourists. ‘‘They went there to 
worship,’’ a neighboring shopkeeper 
said; ‘‘took off their hats when they 
got through the doorway, and asked 
questions about Quilp and the grand- 
father as if they had been actual persons. 
The ladies were the worst. I have known 
them get down on their knees and burst 
out crying about Little Nell.’’ The 
house was condemned by the Board of 
Works, but that body moved slowly or 
there had been a reprieve. Some months 
since, it was stated that a syndicate of 
Chicago capitalists were about to pur- 
chase the old shop, with a view to trans- 
porting it bodily to the World’s Fair. 

In Portugal Street, hard by, ‘‘is the 
public house just opposite to the Insolv- 
ent Court,’’ which was the scene of that 
conference between the erudite Mr. Sol- 
omon Pell and Mr. Weller the elder, 
which resulted in Sam’s being locked up 
in the Fleet. 

A’visit to the Temple fills one with 
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memories of various scenes and char- 
acters in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,’’ ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’’ ‘‘ Great Expectations,’’ 
and ‘“‘A Tale of Two Cities.’’ Here 
Tom Pinch was installed by the eccen- 
tric Mr. Fipps, and here in Fountain 
Court his sister used to meet her lover. 
Traddles, too, in after years, when his 
practice expanded, was found by David 
‘« working at his chambers in the Temple 
with a busy aspect,’’ and in Paper Build- 
ings resided Sir John Chester. In one 
of these chambers hard by, Sydney Car- 
ton ‘‘ deviled’’ for Stryner, Q. C. We 
might also be able to locate Pip’s rooms 
‘‘at the top of the last house’”’ in Gar- 
den Court, and to identify that dismal 
set of chambers on the second floor once 
occupied by Eugene Wrayburn and 
Mortimer Lightwood, whose joint names 
were inscribed ‘‘in extremely white 
letters on the dungeon-like black outer 
door.’’ In the Temple Gardens, still 
famous for their annual display of chrys- 
anthemums, Pip, after his illness, used 
to walk about, leaning on the arm of the 
uncouth yet gentle-hearted Joe Gargery ; 
and from the Old Temple Stair, a 


great river-gate like that at York House, 
he and Herbert Pocket started upon that 
unique steamboat-excursion to the mouth 


of the Thames. Coming out of the 
Temple, you pass Child’s Bank, the Tell- 
son’s Bank of ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’’ 
which was rebuilt in 1878. 

On the left-hand side of Kingsgate 
Street, Holborn, ashop displaying a bar- 
ber’s pole may be identified as the home 
of Sairy Gamp and the scene of the 
quarrel with Betsy Prigg, and No. 111 
Strand is pointed out as the residence of 
Miss LaCreevy. 

The Congregational Memorial Hall 
and Library, in Farringdon Street, now 
occupies the site of the historic Fleet 
Prison, where, through the machinations 
of a buxom lodging-house keeper and a 
brace of pettifogging lawyers, Mr. Pick- 
wick was confined for several months. 
So again the new police-office near St. 
Sepulchar Church marks the site of the 
famous Saracen’s Head Inn on Snow 
Hill, where Mr. Wackford Squeers used 
to assemble his pupils before starting by 
coach for Dotheboys Hall. Dickens 


lived just long enough to see the whole- 
sale reformation that took place in this 
vicinity, owing to the construction of the 
Holborn Viaduct, when some of his most 
popular localities were swept away. 
Only about three years ago, Caroline 
and Elizabeth Latchins, the widow and 
daughter of the landlord of this inn, 
were arrested at Poughkeepsie as vagrants. 

It :s pleasant tracking out others of 
these old inns to which the magic touch 
of Dickens imparted such a singular 
color. The George and Vulture, Mr. 
Pickwick’s headquarters in town, is still 
to be found in George Yard, off Lom- 
bard Street, but is now known as 
Thomas’s Chop-house; and in Clare 
Market, just at the back of New Inn, 
there is a tavern which seems to answer 
accurately to the description of the Mag- 
pie and Stump, the favorite resort of 
Lowton, Mr. Perker’s clerk. It is said 
that the Green Dragon, in Grace Church 
Street, is the original of the Blue Boar, 
so much frequented by Mr. Weller the 
elder, and where Sam wrote his first 
love-letter. At the corner of Silver 
Street and James Street, still stands the 
Crown Inn, of which Newman Noggs 
wrote to young Nickleby: ‘‘If ever 
you want a shelter in London (Don’t be 
angry at this—I once thought I never 
should), they know where I live, at the 
sign of the crown in Silver Street, 
Golden Square.’’ In Golden Square also 
lived Mr. Ralph Nickleby, ‘‘in a large 
corner double house’’; and as there is 
only one answering this description, it 
may be easily located. At Osborn’s 
Hotel, now the Adelphia in John Street, 
Mr. Wardle and Emily staid while in 
London. A dingy old-fashioned Pick- 
wickian flavor still lingers here. The 
old Hummuns Tavern in Covent Garden, 
so graphically described in ‘‘ Great 
Expectations,’’ also survives. 

The Golden Cross, too, is stili to be 
found at Charing Cross; but the large 
well-built hotel of to-day bears no trace 
whatever of the famous old balconied 
inn of the same name, from whence the 
Pickwickians started on May 13th, 
1827, by the ‘‘ Commodore’’ coach for 
Rochester. The ‘‘low archway’’ re- 
ferred to by Mr. Jingle was removed in 








1851. It was in one of the public 
rooms here, approached by ‘‘a side 
entrance from the stable yard,’’ that the 
affecting interview took place between 
David Copperfield and old Pegotty. At 
No. 15 Buckingham Street, close by, 
lived Mrs. Crupp, who let apartments 
here to David Copperfield—whose cham- 
bers, by the way, are now occupied by 
William Black, the novelist. 

In Bedfordbury, just out of Chandos 
Street, where the huge Peabody Build- 
ings rise, may be seen the site of that 
dismal gate and alley, ‘‘ Tom-all- 
Alone’s,’’ where Mr. Snagsby, under the 
guidance of Inspector Bucket, came in 
search of Joe, the crossing-sweeper ; and 
in Russell Court, a curious winding pas- 
sage leading to the pit door of the Old 
Drury, you may yet see the gate of the 
dismal burial-ground on whose step Lady 
Dedlock was found. It still looks 
exactly as in the print, ‘‘ with houses 
looking on every side, save where a 
reeking little tunnel of a court gives 
access to the iron gate.’’ Hard by, in 
Clare Street, there stood, until a few 
years, Johnson’s Alamode-Beef House, 
where, upon one occasion, David Cop- 
perfield, carrying his daily allowance of 
bread under his arm, purchased ‘‘ a small 
plate of alamode beef to eat with it.” 

Doctors’ Commons, with its ‘‘low 
archway on the carriage side, book- 
seller’s at one corner, hotel on the other, 
and two porters in the middle as touts 
for licenses,’’ is but little altered since 
the morning that Mr. Alfred Jingle came 
here in search of a marriage license, 
save that the ‘‘two porters in the 
middle’’ are conspicuous by their 
absence. Here, it will be remembered, 
David Copperfield was installed in the 
office of Spenlow and Jorkins; and 
here, too, the elder Mr. Weller was 
inveigled into matrimony by a persuasive 
gentleman in a white apron, standing in 
the archway. 

No. 42 Great St. Andrew Street is the 
original of the establishment of Mr. 
Venus, described in ‘*Our Mutual 
Friend.’’ The window is filled with 
skulls, thigh-bones, stuffed birds, pre- 
pared skins, horns, and other disagreea- 
ble objects; for the son of the original 
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Venus—whose real: name was Willis— 
still carries on his father’s business at the 
old stand. Anyone who visits the place 
will recognize the dingy gloomy interior 
and the articulated skeleton in the 
corner. If by chance you should. find 
yourself down in Bevis Marks, you 
would have liftle difficulty in finding 
the small dark house once occupied by 
Mr. Sampson Brass and his monstrous 
virago of asister. It stands so close to 
the footway that the passer-by ‘‘ brushes 
the dull glass with his coat-sleeve,’’ and 
one can almost fancy seeing the Mar- 
chioness peering out at us. 

At No. 157 Leadenhall Street, nearly 
opposite the India House, you will see 
the spot where the little Wooden Mid- 
shipman stood until 1881; in which 
year, owing to rebuilding, the old shop 
of Sol Gills, the ship’s-instrument maker, 
was pulled down. ‘The original figure, 
however, was removed, and has been set 
up at No. 156 Minories, where it still 
stands ‘‘ right leg foremost, taking obser- 
vations of the hackney-coaches’’; but, 
somehow, it looks strangely out of tune 
with the surroundings. 

In the heart of the city are yet to be 
seen several of the old churches so 
graphically described in the ‘‘ Uncom- 
mercial Traveler,’’ and which are dying 
hard. That of St. Mary le Strand, 
where Mrs. Lirriper was married, nar- 
rowly escaped demolition not long ago. 
It was in one of these old city churches, 
‘*a great dim shabby pile, with high old 
oaken pews, among which about a score 
of people lost themselves every Sunday,’’ 
that Walter Gay was married to Florence 
Dombey. St. Dunstan’s Church, in 
Fleet Street, is supposed to have been 
that immortalized in the ‘* Chimes.’’ 

That ‘‘ crazy old house, with a wharf 
of its own, at the bottom of a narrow 
street curving down-hill toward the 
river,’’ where poor little David Copper- 
field worked, has been swept away to 
make room for the Charing Cross Rail- 
road Terminus. The little public house 
close by, called ‘‘The Fox under the 
hill,’’ with an open space before it, 
approached by an underground passage, 
also described in ‘‘ David Copperfield,’ 
was demolished during the erection of 
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the Thames Entbankment. After cross- 
ing London Bridge, if you descend the 
flight of slippery steps leading to the 
rivér, you will find yourself on the exact 
spot of the interview between Nancy 
Sykes, Rose Maylie, and Mr. Brownlow, 
a little over half a century ago. In 
order to realize the description of the 
place in ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ it should be in 
the neighborhood of midnight and very 
misty. 

A little beyond the bridge, over 
against the Lady Chapel of the Saviour’s 
Church, there stood until a few years ago 
the Overman’s Almshouse, to where 
David Copperfield was brought by Mr. 
Mell; but, as no trace of them now 
remains, we will pass on to the Borough 
Market. It was here that Benjamin 
Allen, having confided to Mr. Winkle 
his determination to cut the throat of 
any gentleman except Bob Sawyer, who 
should aspire to the hand of his sister 
Arabella, relieved his mind by giving 
‘double knocks at the door of the Bor- 
ough Market office, and togk short naps 
on the steps alternately until daybreak, 
under the firm impression that he lived 
there and had forgotten the key’’—a 
proceeding which, if practiced in 1893, 
would undoubtedly have landed him in 
the police court. 

Strolling. on by the water-side, we 
arrive in due course at Southwark Bridge, 
where young John Chivery, gorgeously 
attired in a plum-colored coat, a silken 
waistcoat bedecked with golden sprigs, 
highly decorated pantaloons, and a very 
high hat, offered his hand and heart to 
Miss Amy Dorrit, both of which were 
kindly but firmly refused by that lady. 
It is difficult to imagine any sane person 
proposing in such a place nowadays. To 
Southwark Bridge also came Arthur 
Clennam and Little Dorrit, and Old 
Nandy, and:Young John, and Maggy, 
and here for a while did they forget the 
bustle of the Borough, the squalor of 
Southwark, and the misery of the Mar- 
shalsea. 

From Southwark Bridge Road, we turn 
into Lombard Street, and from Lombard 
Street into Lant Street, the abode of Mr. 
Bob Sawyer and the scene of that mem- 
orable bachelors’ party which was cut 


short by Mrs. Raddles’s denunciations 
from over the banisters. ‘‘If a man 
wished to abstract himself from the 
world, to remove himself from in the 
reach of temptation beyond the possi- 
bility of any inducement to look out of 
the window, he should by all means go 
to Lant Street,’’ says Dickens; and cer- 
tainly, whatever changes may have come 
over London since this was written, Lant 
Street remains unaltered. 

A little further on is Horsemonger 
Lane, now called Union Road, where 
the celebrated firm of Chivery and 
Company carried on its business. The 
shop is there still, and you can yet see 
the marks on the door-post where years 
ago there was affixed a bracket support- 
ing the little Highlander, ‘‘ who looked 
like a fallen cherub that had found it 
necessary to take a kilt’’; and if you 
go inside and look out of the back 
window, you can see the yard where 
Young John sat for hours, and finally 
became a ‘‘ broken-down ruin that goes 
to his mother’s heart.’’ 

At the corner of the Borough High 
Street, there stood until some ten years 
ago the King’s Bench Prison, sacred to 
the memory of Mr. Micawber, who, 
during his sojourn there, presided at the 
club, played merrily at skittles, drew up 
petitions, and cheerfully waited for 
something to turn up, whilst David 
played casino with Mrs. Micawber and 
listened to reminiscences of her papa and 
mamma. Its site is now octupied by a 
row of modern stores. 

On the left, between King Street and 
Mermaid Court, stands what remains of 
the old Marshalsea Prison, the house 
No. 119 now occupying a portion of the 
prison grounds. Although most of the 
debtors’ ‘hotels’? have een swept 
away or built over, you can yet explore 
the very room on the second floor occu- 
pied by the father of the Marshalsea, and 
you can yet climb up to the garret where 
Little Dorrit used to tell those wonderful 
tales to Maggie about the princess, and 
gaze out upon the spiked wall. ‘‘ Many 
combinations did those spikes upon the 
wall assume, and many light shapes did 
the strong iron weave itself into, many 
golden touches fell upon the rust, while 
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Little Dorrit sat there musing. New 
zigzags sprang into the cruel pattern, 
when she saw it through a burst of tears ; 
but, beautiful or hardened, still always 
over it and under it and through it, she 
was fain to look at her solitude, seeing 
everything with that ineffaceable brand.’’ 
The ‘‘ ineffaceable brand,’’ however, has 
now disappeared, the spikes having been 
removed when the walls were lowered 
and the building adapted to ordinary 
residential purposes. The second prison, 
‘consisting of a strong cell or two and 
a blind alley some yard and a half wide,’’ 
formerly reserved for smugglers and other 
desperate characters, has been trans- 
formed into a factory, and I imagine the 
day is not far off when the rest of the 
building will share the same fate. 

Hard by, in the Church of St. George 
the Martyr, you are shown the font 
where Little Dorrit was christened, and 
the very spot in the sombre vestry where 
in after years she slept on the floor, with 
the burial-book for a pillow, forgetting 
for a moment ‘‘the shame, desertion, 
wretchedness, and exposure of the great 
capital, the wet, the cold, the slow hours, 
and the swift clouds of that dismal 
night.”’ Here, too, did her hard and 
checkered career come to a close when 
she signed her name in ‘the third 
volume,’’ on her marriage with Arthur 
Clennam. 

In this neighborhood, also, may still 
be seen that little music-shop, ‘‘ having 
a few fiddles in the window, and some 
Pan’s pipes and tambourine and triangle, 
with certain elongated scraps of music,”’’ 
where Mrs. Bagnet resided and where 
Mr. George made frequent visits; the 
pawnbroker’s shop patronized by Mrs. 
Bangham; the lodgings of Frederick 
Dorrit, over Mr. Cripple’s Academy, or 
the row of mean and not over-cleanly 
houses situated within ‘‘the Rules’’ of 
the King’s Bench Prison, and not many 
hundred paces distant from the ‘‘ Obelisk 
in St. George’s Fields,’’ where Nicholas 
Nickleby came to call on Madeline. 

The old White Hart Inn, in the Bor- 
ough High Street, lingered on in a half- 
crazy condition until about two years 
since, when it was torn down. And so 
it goes—such of the landmarks of Dick- 
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ens’s London as have not been already 
demolished are doomed by ‘modern 
improvements.’’ It behooves Americans 
to come to the rescue and to save the 
few remaining spots immortalized by 
Dickens from the hands of vandals who 
would ruthlessly sweep them away. 
Charles Robinson. 


PARASITES. 


THERE is hardly a word which has 
suffered deterioration more strikingly 
than ‘‘parasite.’’ Derived from two 
Greek words meaning ‘‘ to feed beside ”’ 
or ‘‘near,”’ it signified originally ‘an 
invited guest’? at the banquets of 
magistrates in the Prytaneum—the hotel 
de ville or town-hall of ancient Greek 
cities. An invited guest at these enter- 
tainments was often a man of rank and 
distinction. 

The word next presents itself to us 
with the meaning of clerks and other 
officers of magistrates, who often dined 
with their superiors at the state table. 
At the same time, the word, used in a 
religious sense, signified the assistants of 
the priests, who, after sacrifices to the 
gods, ate with these priests. 

Thus for a long period the term did 
not convey even the suspicion of 
reproach. But at last, through the 
efforts perhaps of men to obtain invita- 
tions to the state dinners first, the word 
assumed a disagreeable and offensive 
meaning, and it is in this sense chiefly 
that we find it in ancient authors. 

Even with the new signification, para- 
sites were at first by no means the con- 
temptible and forlorn creatures that they 
became later on. In their earlier stages, 
they were probably persons of some 
standing in communities, who, hearing 
of a proposed dinner or other entertain- 
ment at which there would be no lack 
of good things, gave to the host expect- 
ant or to some friend of his a delicate 
hint that an invitation wouldn’t ‘come 
amiss, thus presenting in their methods 
some analogy tp the practices of sundry 
individuals of this present time, who 
hang on to the outer edge of ‘‘ society ’’ 
and are not guiltless of efforts to get 
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nearer the centre of the charmed circle. 
They went from bad to worse, until, as 
a class, they became a by-word and a 
type of everything that was unmanly, 
cringing, and utterly contemptible. 
Their sole purpose was the scheme to get 
food without working for it. To this 
end, they bent every energy—and, when 
we remember this, we cannot say, per- 
haps, that they were thoroughly idle— 
endured every indignity, and abandoned 
all independence and manliness. 

We may divide them into three sets: 
first, the funny parasites, the humorists 
of the trade, who went into a crowd, 
picked out a prosperous-looking citizen 
who wore the marks of good living, 
took him aside, and told him jokes. 
Some of these parasites kept note-books, 
in which they had written any quantity 
of jests and anecdotes. This plan gen- 
erally worked to the satisfaction of the 
joker. The second class consisted of 
the flatterers, who would tell the most 
unconscionable falsehoods about men’s 
appearance and manners, declaring that 
they were Apollo-like in form, graceful, 
elegant, fascinating—anything, every- 
thing, provided there was a prospect of 
wheedling the victim into giving an 
invitation to dinner. The third division 
comprised creatures—we cannot call them 
men—who would pander to the lowest 
tastes and execute the vilest whims of 
their patrons for the sake of securing a 
meal. All these pursued their miserable 
occupation in the public places of 
ancient cities, their especial tramping- 
grounds being the baths and markets. 

When the poor wretches carried their 
point and occupied seats at entertain- 
ments, they must have had usually a bad 
time. In the first place, the host, his 
real guests, and even the servants, 
regarded them with contempt which they 
took no pains to disguise. A famous 
writer, Juvenal, after telling with what 
delicious fare the honored guests were 
regaied, thus explains to parasites what 
they must expect: ‘‘See with what 
grumbling another of these rascals (the 
servants) hands you bread that can 
scarcely be broken; the mouldy frag- 
ments of impenetrable crust, which 
would make your jaws ache and give you 









no chance of a bite. . To you 
is served a common crab, scantily hedged 
in with half an egg sliced, a meal fit 
only for the dead. An eel 
awaits you—first cousin to the long snake 
—or a coarse pike from the Tiber, spotted 
from the winter’s ice, a native of the 
bank-side, fattened on the filth of the 
rushing sewer.’’ We further learn that 
they had to put up with toadstools, and 
lamp-oil with their cabbage. 

But now and then they are represented, 
in plays at least, as having an excellent 
time, according to their view of enjoy- 
ment. The actions of a parasite who 
had obtained access to a gentleman’s 
larder are thus set forth by an eye- 
witness : 


“Storm, tempest, devastation, have just 

broken 

Their way into our house. I was afraid 

He would have seized me, like a hungry 
wolf: 

I was indeed in a most piteous fright, 

He made such horrid grinding with his 
teeth. 

Soon as he came, he knocked down the 
whole larder 

With all the meat in it; then he snatched 


a knife, 

And stuck three pigs directly in the 
throat ; 

Broke all the pots and cups that were not 
measure, 

And asked the cook whether the salting 
ans 

With their contents might not be clapped 
upon 

The fire together, all at once. He has 
broken 

The cellar door down, laid the store-room 
open. 

Secure him, I beseech you, fellow-serv- 
ants.” 


Aof. | Montague. 


CONFIDENCE IN STRANGERS. 


THE philosophy of a certain confi- 
dence in strangers has often piqued my 
attention. Let us set a few wits to 
work and solve the mystery of it. It 
is not sthe sentiment, ‘‘hail! fellow, 
well met’’ of Tom, Dick, and Harry 


that I speak of; it is not the confidence 
in confidenc?-men whom our country- 
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men meet on Broadway and confide in 
to their hurt; it is not just the trust of 
the tramp, asking a cold world for a 
cold potato; nor the confidence of the 
charmed fellow who could not ride in a 
stage without falling in love with a pretty 
face; it is not the sentiment of love at 
first sight. 

You say, common prudence, the basis 
of custom and breeding, bids one to 
keep his own counsel and to maintain 
with strangers a guarded reserve. You 
say, and I say, it is only shallow folk 
and impertinent who make free with a 
stranger and slop over upon him because 
they cannot hold their own tongues. 
Here you serve an injunction in behalf 
of strangers and talk about infringements 
upon private rights. I would not set 
the stranger up like a ten-pin and knock 
him down for entertainment. I wish to 
treat, in a light easy way, certain feat- 
ures of general intercourse that grow out 
of casual association with men and 
women. That man has not lived long 
nor been far from his home, who has not 
observed the feature which I remark, of 
a certain confidence in strangers. 

Here let us glance lightly at the allop- 
athy and homeopathy of it: to wit, the 
attraction in people of like for unlike, 
or of like for like; let us pass by those 
natural antipathies and elective affinities 
with repugnance on the one hand and 
attraction on the other, in people whom 
we meet for the first time. 

We salute the electrics and the non- 
electrics of society, nor stop to divide 
men into mollusks and radiates, nor go 
into the matter of national traits, and 
notice how Russians are scratched into 
Tartars, and Yankees are full of interro- 
gation-points. We will not harp upon 
the old difficulty of joking with a 
Scotchman, nor compare sectional feat- 
ures of society, nor meddle with the 
laws of intercourse regarding strangers 
in our country towns, nor set the limits 
of etiquette and tell precisely when one 
may speak to a man and when not. A 
certain naturalist would take off his hat 
to a new beetle, but we are not told 
that he would make obeisance to a dis- 
covery among his own species. 

A cold and careless curiosity over 





strangers is generally proverbial ; and in 
most parts of the globe, the stranger so 
stirs human wonder that it requires great 
self-command to abstain from examining 
him. Irving tells of the interest excited 
by the strange stout gentleman at the 
English inn, not seen but heard in an 
upper chamber, whose character was 
revealed by the cries of the chamber- 
maid, the changed tune of the landlady, 


who ran to see what was the matter, and . 


the triumphant humming of the stout 
gentleman after the trouble was over. 

‘« The mysterious stranger was finally 
on the point of setting out from the 
inn. Isprang out of bed, scrambled to 
the window, snatched aside the curtains, 
and just caught a glimpse of the rear of 
a person getting in at the coach door. 
The door closed; ‘all right’ was the 
word, the coach whirled off, and that 
was the last I ever saw of the stout gen- 
tleman.”’ 

The old-time stage-coach offered rare 
situations for studying character, and, 
under the necessity for entertainment, 
strangers frolicked and romanced together 
under the guise or disguise of traveling. 
Sometimes a rare jolt or stumble or 
upheaval of the coach would throw a 
company into each other’s arms, and 
such an intermingling was more cordial 
than the stately introductions of a 
drawing-room. 

‘“‘And now you would like to know 
who I am,”’ said Sidney Smith, to a lady 
traveler with whom he had been snapping 
wit all day. ‘‘Indeed I should,’’ said 
the lady. ‘* Well, madam, I am the 
stout gentleman mentioned by Washing- 
ton Irving’s nervous friend.’’ 

‘« There go how many people whom I 
would like to know,’’ said an honest 
gentleman, on seeing a full train glide 
out from the station. To-day, then, 
you are seated in a rail-car and have 
before you an all-day ride. You observe, 
about you, some of those very people 
you wish to know. ‘There is no harm, 


is there, if you begin gipsy-like to figure 
out their lives and fortunes from their 
forms and faces ? 

In traveling, if the errand be a pleas- 
ant one, people feel an exaltation of 
spirit, and out of it rises a certain 
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unctuous courtesy that will often make 
two strangers polite to obstinacy. Did 
you never see them quite quarreling over 
a choice seat? First stranger: ‘‘ You 
take it.’’ Second stranger: ‘‘ No, you 
take it.’’ Both together: ‘I insist 
upon it; take it, take it.’’ 

Now, if ever, it is when traveling that 
you crave a good talk; so a look or a 
smile or some hundredth turn in the 
road comes to put you in easy chat with 
the gentleman or the lady at your side. 
Your tied tongues, suffering for exercise, 
are loosed and move on at a good forty 
miles an hour with the train. You find 
yourself exchanging perhaps the most 
intimate thoughts of your head and 
heart. You form the basis of a friend- 
ship, and part kindly and regretfully. 

Has any harm been done? What is 
there to blush for in the desire for com- 
panionship, when toa prisoner in confine- 
ment even an insect is company? It is 
not that the realm of stranger-land is a 
field for free exploration and discovery, 
though the element of mystery in a 
stranger piques our attention. We have 
never seen: the mouth, nose, eyes, and 
lips arranged in just that order. It is a 
sensation to look into a pair of new 
eyes ; the freshness of it, with the possi- 
ble new phases of character, make a 
stranger easily a pleasing study. 

Nor, in looking into new eyes, need 
we mark too closely the temperamental 
signs: the auburn hair, if it is auburn, 
for fire ; the long nose for sagacity ; the 
square jaw for grip; and the high fore- 
brow and full coronal head for moral 
qualities and reason. 

The confidence I speak of is preceded 
by a certain quick intuitive reading of 
character. It is separate from gush, and 
consists with your personal dignity—of 
which you should be careful, you know 
—and your sanity and your humanity. 

Do you believe in physiognomy, and 
can you read character from the tie of a 
bonnet or the tip of a hat? Character, 
indeed, has its marks, which we recog- 
nize. The soul is often looking out of 
its windows, and, more or less absent- 
minded and _ unconscious of _ itself, 
expresses its humors as they are. Occu- 
pation puts tokens upon us, and our 
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whole breeding and condition are 
revealed by ear-marks that are not too 
short, if they are sometimes too long, 
to be concealed. 

‘When a man comes into my store,”’ 
said a bookseller to me, ‘‘ I can com- 
monly tell, by looking into his face, 
what kind of a book he wants. A fel- 
low came in the other day. I said to 
myself, that man wants something in 
morals ; and sure enough, he walked up 
and asked for Tupper’s Proverbial Phi- 
losophy.”’ 

It is this principle of confidence, a 
little under the mask, that gives zest to 
masquerades and stimulates the carnival 
and everywhere calls out social wit and 
humor. 

Parson Cleaveland, in old Connecticut 
times, paused at a brook to let his horse 
drink. A stranger, also mounted, came 
up from the opposite way, and, his horse 
stopping to drink at the same moment, 
it brought the men face to face, and this 
dialogue followed. Stranger: ‘‘ How 
are you, Priest?’’ Parson: ‘‘ How are 
you, Democrat ?’’ Stranger: ‘‘ How do 
you know Lama Democrat?’’ Parson: 
‘“‘How do you know I am a priest ?’” 
Stranger: ‘‘I know you are a priest by 
your dress.’’ Parson: ‘‘I know you 
are a Democrat by your address.’’ 

To baste the subject on the inner 
defensive side, the confidence we assume 
with strangers may arise from the security 
and independence of it; for there is the 
certainty of no tale-bearing, and then 
one may feel flattered by deferential 
advances which seem to say: ‘I rather 
like your looks; let us be friends for a 
passing moment, and smoke our pipes of 
peace.”’ 

Suppose egotism enters here a trifle ; 
for, depend upon it, one never fails to 
be interesting to himself. Something of 
this explains a certain confidence in 
strangers when conversation reaches the 
racy point of personality. ‘¢ It is this,’’ 
says Rochefoucauld, ‘‘ that supports two 
lovers sitting in still and solemn con- 
clave, talking by voice or silence, after 
the close of day has retired others to 
rest; they are talking about themselves.’’ 

It is true that nature, mixing opposite 
strains of blood, often puts contradic- 
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tions of character into the same person, 
and we cannot be always sure upon what 
principle one is acting. Strangers may 
be ‘* mad, bad, and dangerous,’’ as Lady 
Lamb said truly enough of Lord Byron. 

The privilege of traveling incognito 
and of passing for an unknown quantity 
no doubt has an occasional value and 
affords betimes a certain protection. 
But, in general ‘dealing with strangers, 
the extreme force of emotions is unfelt ; 
points of contact and friction are dimin- 
ished, and intercourse is unhandicapped 
by good or bad precedents. The 
Stranger softens the asperities of his 
temper as the cat sheathes her claws; 
hence many a person gets on better with 
strangers than with friends. There is, 
too, a common desire from the love of 
approbation to appear at one’s best; so 
great is the redeeming power of confi- 
dence through the love of approval, that 
men of lost and fallen character have 
been reinstated by the helpful trust of 
strangers. 

It is not claiming too much, perhaps, 
commend it or amend it, when I say that 
our treatment of strangers measures our 
amenity and shows whether we wear the 
skin of human sensibility or some tough 
bull’s-hide or crocodile’s-coat of coldness 
and hardness. ‘The matter plainly rests 
on the common universal traits of 
urbanity, sympathy, and humanity, and 
upon those simple universal experiences 
of life that make men interesting to 
one another. An enlarged survey of life 
opens our sympathies, develops the 
imagination, and enables us to under- 
stand those even who are conditioned 
differently from ourselves. 

Common danger and high emergency 
naturally draw men together, and women 
to men; for many a match and life- 
partnership are made on board European 
steamers. What is more grateful to 
Americans traveling in Europe than the 
homely courtesy of the Swiss peasantry 
or the sweet ‘‘ merci, monsieur’’ of the 
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simple French merchant-woman as we 
leave her neat shop? What a contrast 
to the blunt indifference of the English- 
American manners of our own land is 
this easy urbanity of the common people 
abroad ! 

Going further, we might treat the 
matter historically, not forgetting the 
fickle record of Gil Blas, who we must 
confess had an unfortunate experience 
with the strangers of his day; but, in 
the stories of chivalry, we should find 
how many a fair lady has shown wisely 
and well ‘‘a certain confidence in 
strangers.’’ 

We might further color up the subject 
with touches of sentiment, or illustrate it 
by extreme comparison and show the trust 
animals have in each other and men in 
animals. What.a quick judgment of us 
the cat makes, with her furtive look and 
dash away ; and the dog searches our face 
to find safe ground for passing trust. It 
is said, a well-bred dog generally bows 
with a bow-wow to strangers. We might 
introduce Van Amberg, the horrible 
man putting his head in the lion’s 
mouth, that greets him with a smile, or 
tell contrarywise of the Englishman that 
Eugene Sue tells of, who followed the 
wild-beast tamer Morok wherever he 
exhibited, in the certainty of at last 
seeing him eaten up. 

I have spoken of a certain confidence 
that arises in general or sometimes 
exceptional conditions and is attended 
by prudence and discernment. I find 
no great brain-puzzle in the subject, but 
the healthy action of a healthy spirit 
holding itself above toadyism and snob- 
bery, dealing easily and naturally with 
men, and applying its knowledge of 
human nature. The highest manhood 
stands above the bonds of circumstance 
and condition, and so at last one may 
say with the old Stoic Romans: Homo 
sum humani nihil a me alienum puto— 
I am a man; whatever concerns men 
concerns me. 


Henry P. Robinson. 














DELIGHTFUL book from Dr. Hale 


is nothing new. In an _ autobio- 

graphic form, the delight is greatly 
enhanced. In “A New England Boyhood,”’ 
there is a charm different from that of his 
other books. Some parts of it were origin- 
ally published in the “Atlantic,” and to 
have these parts collected and added to and 
made into a comfortable volume presupposes 
an addition to one’s library which must hold 
a place of honor amongst the Americana. 
An “atmosphere” is here, and the social 
life of New England of a good many years 
ago becomes so apparent that we step into 
it, and in bell-crowned fuzzy hat we walk 
with Governor Lincoln up Winter Street, 
before we quite know to the contrary. Dr. 
Hale has been generous in writing the 
book, and the gift is one to be appreciated 
to the fullest. , 


The versatility of Florence Marryat is too 
well known to comment upon. For her to 
jump from an exciting story of theatrical 
lite to a theological treatise seems of the 
easiest. In her latest novel, she has taken 
Christianity for a theme—Christianity versus 
the Pauline interpretation of it—and around 
‘“« Parson Jones’s’’ sad love-time, which, after 
all, ends as it only could in a man such as 
he, she has woven her theories of the life 
lived according to the Church, and that lived 
up to the standard demanded by the Divine 
Source of the Church. Anything written by 
the daughter of Captain Marryat commands 
the attention of a large circle of readers; 
in the present instance, there is more to 
be commended than in much that she puts 
forth, for she has made a tale with a central 
character, who, if not the strongest of his 
sex, is at least human and aware of his 
limitations while striving to live beyond 
them. 

A New England Boyhood. By Edward E. 
author of ‘ East and West,” ‘Sybil Knox.’’ ‘ How 
They Lived at Hampton,” etc. New York : Cassell 
Publishing Co. Received from John Wanamaker. 

Parson Jones. By Florence Marryat, author of 


““Love’s Conflict,’ ‘‘How Like a Woman,” etc. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 


Hale, 


Grant Allen’s “Scallywag” 
with considerable interest. It is one of the 
best stories he has given us. The freshness 
of this, the absence of unhealth, as in all 
his stories, places Mr. Allen high up in the 
estimation of even the jaded novel-reader. 


will be read 


In a dainty cover of pale rose, with a 
silvered spray of jessamine laid on it, comes 
a story unhealthy and morbid in tone and 
conserving no end. The ending of each 
chapter with a poetical quotation is unusual 
and scarcely to be commended. The 
unnecessary murder, in a duel, of the 
heroine's husband, at the hands of the man 
who has wished to marry her, comes at a 
time peculiarly unhappy, except that one 
would say the poor man is well rid of such 
life as he had as the legal protector of a 
young woman who is extremely expressive 
on the subject of love and indulges in the 
art of kissing with remarkable gusto. 


Naturally, writings concerning the Colum- 
bian Exposition are galore. What promises 
to be one of the best is that issued by the 
Bancroft Company, Chicago. The plan is 
to embody, in a thousand folio pages, print 
and pictures in a high style of art, all the 
prominent and representative features, his- 
torical and descriptive, of the great display 
in the White City. It is published in parts, 
at a dollar each. The first part is on the 
table this month, and is a model of excel- 
lence as to typography, paper, and the like. 
The author, Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, has 
done his part in the letter-press; and if‘ the 
whole twenty-five parts keep up the standard 
of the first part, and there is no reason to 
doubt that they will, this will be a souvenir 


The — wag. By Grant Allen, author of ‘‘ Blood 
Royal,” *‘* What's Bred in the Bone,” etc. New 
York: : Cassell Publishing Co. Received from John 
Wanamaker. 

The Shadow of Desire. By Irene Osgood. New 
York: The Cleveland Publishing Co., 19 Union 


Square. 

The Book of the Fair. 
Chicago : 
Building. 


By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
The Bancroft Company, Auditorium 
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of the Fair as handsome as anyone could 
desire. 


“Lucia, Hugh, and Another” is a more 
than readable novel, in many parts excel- 
lent, and carrying the attention with skill. 
There is a lightness of touch about calcu- 
lated to win for it many readers who hesi- 
tate to attack a story with a too obvious 
reason for its writing. In Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library, one can but expect 
excellence of type and paper, and this book 
is no exception to the rule in the charm of 
its get-up. 


Again The Duchess to the fore. This 
time with “The Hoyden,” which will be 
welcomed by Mrs. Hungerford’s admirers as 
one of the best stories she has done since 
“Phyllis.” A criticism of The Duchess’s 
style is useless, as she long ago captured 
criticism and made it her own because of 
her own peculiar vein which has found 
many imitators and no rivals. A remark- 
ably good story. 


“Julien Gordon,” in “A  Diplomat’s 
Diary,” had a signal success. In‘ Mario- 
nettes,” she has done some work singularly 
felicitous and closely bordering on her earlier 
achievement. The story is indeed powerful, 
the personality of Madame Le Moyne stand- 
ing out, even amid a half-dozen as clear-cut 
characters, as carefully and consistently as 
possible. There are the usual quick and 
true touches in the book which one expects 
in “Julien Gordon’s” work. Altogether a 
charming addition to the month’s novels. 


“The Youth’s Companion” offered a 
prize of two thousand dollars for the best 
story sent them in the beginning of the 
year. The story accepted is now published 
in book form. ‘“Larry’’ is more than a 
boy’s story, though it has to do with a little 
waif and conducts him through childhood, 
boyhood, and into the beginning of a man’s 
life. The story is very readable, the humor 
exceedingly well done. 


“Aurora Floyd” gained for its author a 
fame of a peculiar nature, as will any novel 


Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Needell, 
author of ‘‘Stephen Ellicotts Daughter,” ‘The 
Story of Philip Methuen,” etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. : 

The Hoyden. By The Duchess. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. - 

Marionettes. By Julien Gordon, author of “i. 
Diplomat’s Diary,’ ‘“‘A Successful Man,” “ His 
Letters,” etc. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

Larry. By Amanda M. Douglas. Koston: Lee and 
Shepard. 





NEW BOOKS. 


which is successfully dramatized and put 
upon the stage, as was the case with the 
story and its twin, ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
Miss Braddon, after sending some fifty 
novels into the world, adds still another to 
her sum of responsibility. ‘All Along the 
River’ is the story of a young wife left too 
long alone by an elderly soldierly husband. 
The usual complications of Miss Braddon 
ensue, and in this instance the sadness over- 
tops all else. 


Two women send volumes of short stories, 
each telling her tales in a manner to impress 
one with the fact that some of the very best 
American short stories are other than those 
written by men. Anna Eichberg King’s 
“ Brown’s Retreat, and Other Stories” is a 
collection of a dozen or so of her best 
essays in the shorter form of romances, and 
may vie with any similar collection for 
cleverness of idea and brightness in the 
manner of telling. The little tale of Agee 
Sang Long, the little old Chinese woman, is 
a gem of pathos. 

The other volume is by Bessie Chandler, 
the initial story giving the title to the book. 
“ The Woman Who Failed” is a sad epitome 
of life, though one regrets that “‘ the woman ” 
did not wake soon enough to a better reali- 
zation of what it was hers todo. That she 
did not do so, that happiness would have 
come to her had she lived long enough, is 
unfortunate for the reader’s wish, though 
artistic from the writer’s standpoint. -The 
other stories are equally excellent, and in 
their collected edition show the decided 
talent of their author. 


A real novelty comes to us in the shape 
of Juhani Aho’s “Squire Hellman.” The 
Finnish novel is the latest of the romance 
family. Thirty years ago, it was unborn. 
The Finn as a novelist may be called an 
accident; he has in almost every case had 
little preparation for his work, which has 
been done suddenly, as by inspiration. The 
most characteristic of the Finnish fictionists, 
Pietari-Paivarinta, was born of parents in 
positive poverty; the future writer was a 
plowman till late in life, when an accident 
laid him on a bed of sickness. Here he 
employed his enforced leisure in writing a 
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description of his own simple though bitter 
experiences, entitled “My Life.” This was 
the beginning of -a remarkable series of 
novels and sketches. Next to Paivarinta 
comes Juho Reijonen, a parish priest in his 
native place. Prominent, also, is Minna 
Canth; the wrongs of her sex, real and 
imaginary, are her one theme. Again, 
there is Kyosti, who has produced one of 
the most striking novels in the literature, 
“‘Raisanen’s Son,” though his later works 
are dull, commonplace, and coarse. Leino, 
on the other hand, has written’ in 
“Emmalan Elli’ a work of real genius. 
~ But in each case there is realism, undis- 
guised, unadulterate, often inexpressibly 
sad, at other times hard and bitter, and 
frequently irresistibly funny. Yet all are 
of the material school, of the advanced 
French type, with much of the esprit, the 
chic, omitted. And the prince of the Finnish 
novelists is the pseudonymous Juhani Aho, 
the son of a parish priest of Iderisalmi. 
His art combines the photographic exactness 
of Paivarinta with the humor of Reijonen, 
and he possesses, besides, a graceful fancy 
and a vivid imagination. A story of much 
power and broadly humorous is the one 
under review. Of but few pages, it suggests 
the entire lives of the characters presented, 
though but one episode is described. The 
brutality and the abject cowardice of the 
«« Squire,” together with his unscrupulousness 
in taking poor Antti’s house from him to pay 
for the dinner the bailiff has exacted from 
him, all are told with quick nervous touches 
and exactness, which even a translation has 
not perverted in the least. It is a remarka- 
ble story, making one wonder that so much 
could be made from such a slight motif. 
R. C. V. Meyers. 


The writings of Mark Rutherford bear 
always the stamp of genuineness—the 
author evidently knows something of that 
phase of existence which, as he says, is 
now nearly extinct: ‘the life of the smaller 
dissenting communities in the early part of 
this century, when education was not so 
advanced nor free thought so general.”” In 
the present work, as in his others, there is 
a good deal to interest a thoughtful person, 
though there is nothing startling nor thrill- 
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ing to rouse the blasé reader of this over- 
stimulated literary age. 


To write a story of the Mr. Hyde and Dr. 
Jekyll sort now seems a great mistake, for 
it is not very probable that anything 
stranger or more remarkable can be pro- 
duced in that line, and therefore the 
attempts are likely to prove merely weaker 
imitations of the original. The style of 
this story, ‘‘Was He the Other?’ though 
sometimes flippant, avoids dullness, so that 
it is not unreadable, even if it be slight. , 

“Prince Como,”’ if taken seriously, might 
afford an excellent moral lesson for match- 
making American mammas_ who are 
anxious, at all risks, to marry their daugh- 
ters to titled foreigners. This particular 
mamma is quite daft on the subject, though 
we scarcely doubt that her equals in this 
respect are to be found in real life. Those 
who read the book will be glad that virtue, 
in the person of the much-persecuted daugh- 
ter, is at last rewarded, and that poetic 
justice triumphs, albeit by a series of rather 
improbable incidents. 


“The Squire” is a quiet and pleasantly 
written story of English life, chiefly in the 
country and among country people. There 
is some rather strong characterization in the 
book, several of the personalities standing 
out quite clear and marked. The plot is 
sufficiently well managed, though there is 
perhaps too much narrative, so that the 
story lacks dramatic force; but, at any rate, 
it does not fall into sensationalism. Alto- 
gether there is entertainment enough for an 
idle hour, to be found within its pages. 


Mrs. Alexander has added another to her 
already long list of novels and novelettes. 
It is hardly to be expected that one who 
writes so much should write uniformly well, 
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T is but a truism to say that ordinary 
everyday life is made up of trifles. 
Only now and then come times when 

some great step has to be taken, some 
momentous question settled. Then, indeed, 
it seems impossible that we should ever 
again be the same prosaic people, plodding 
along the well-worn pathway of common- 
place duty, or that we shall be content to 
sink back into the narrow groove of trivial- 
ities. By degrees, however, we find that the 
great crisis only leads us on into other 
circles, differing but little from those which 
formed our boundary before. Yes, our life 
is truly a “‘ day of small things,’”’ look at it 
as we will. Trifles light as air make up the 
sum and substance of it. There being no 
escape, therefore, from little cares, little 
worries, little self-denials, it is the better 
part to take them at their true valuation. 
By fretting over the weariness of ever hav- 
ing to deal with trifles, we shall surely turn 
them into a burden too heavy to bear. But it 
lies in our power to make profit to ourselves 
out of the countless daily irritations of which 
trifles are the cause. Shall the oyster teach 
us a lesson, or do we disdain the thought of 
learning wisdom from so unromantic a 
teacher? He is able to form a costly pearl 
out of each irritating grain of sand that 
penetrates his shell, and so converts his 
trifling annoyance into a jewel. There 
could be no pearl without the irritant; and 
so without the minor difficulties of life to 
contend against, there can be no perfect 
moulding of the ornament of a ‘“‘ meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” 


“‘OLIVETTE’”’ AND “‘ HALIFAX”’ are names 
very familiar to travelers from Boston. 
They designate the two luxurious steamships 
which sail between Boston and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. The attractions of the British 
Provinces are rapidly becoming better known 
to tourists, and the Canada Atlantic and 
Plant Steamship Company have provided 
superb facilities for transit by the above 
two steamers between-Boston and Halifax, 
where connections are made for all points 
in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland. Sail- 
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ings from Boston are made every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, and only one 
night at sea is spent before reaching Hali- 
fax. The offices and pier in Boston are 
at 20 Atlantic Avenue. The company will 
cheerfully give information to anyone 
requesting it. 


First rule for all travelers: Set down 
everything you see, in a note-book; never 
travel without a note-book. Make notes of 
all you observe, if it is only a bank of 
primroses. Note the people in the carriage 
—what they are like, what they talk about, 
how the women are dressed, what books 
they are reading, if they look happy or not. 
It is interesting, when the country is dull, to 
watch the faces of your fellow-travelers, 
and to construct in general terms their 
future, their present, and their past. And 
in a few years, I know not whether it is 
more sad or more delightful to open these 
old note-books and to remember when they 
were filled.— Walter Besant. 


‘‘IMPOSSIBLE”’ is the favorite word of 
cowards and of men without faith. Almost 
always before a great deed is done, it is 
pronounced an impossibility. The faithless 
man does not doubt the strength and growth 
of evil; but tell him of an heroic effort in a 
good cause, and he is sure that it will fail. 
He believes no further than he can see, and, 
being purblind, has no sight for distant 
objects. In his eyes, the enthusiast is a 
fanatic, being unaware that true enthusiasm 
is based on knowledge, fanaticism on igno- 
rance. The hero sees the lions in the way, 
but despises them ; and it is wonderful how 
difficulties lessen when they are boldly faced. 
Meet your danger, and it will fly before 
you. Go forth in a trustful spirit to encounter 
death, and perchance he will give place to 
life. There is a soul of goodness in many 
things that look like evil, but in the 
despondency which leads a man at every 
turn to cry out ‘Impossible! there is no 
good whatever. 


A CULTIVATED TASTE would naturally 
lead a person possessing it to prefer the best 
things obtainable and guard against imper- 
fections. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is unequaled in quality, as 
a trial will prove. Grocers and druggists. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P. O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MaGa- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 
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